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TO RAILROAD OR MANUFACTURING COMPANIES. 

We ask atteniion \o the following advertisement. The gen- 
tleman referred to will be found an acquisition to any company 
that requires the aid of a superintendant, professing skill, experi- 
ence and character—and we shall take great pleasure in being 
the medium of communication to him from those who may de- 
sire-information. —[ Eds. R. R. Jour. and M. Mag. ] 

t+ TO RAILROAD COMPANIES. 
A PERSON experienced in the construction of Locomotive 


Engines (many of his Manafacture bein, in successful ration on important 
Rastronile mthe United =tates) and who is likewise thoroughly ssqueuianed 
with emeut of such machines, and, indced, the entire ordeal of 


the 
Rail is desirous of ar gee the situation of General Superintendaut un 


‘ae cee or W 
Most satisfactory oesietniole of character and capability can be pro- 
Cominunications addressed tw the Editors of this Journal, sta.ing "he 


of Road, &c. will meet with prompt atiention. 
124 


Encingen’s Orrice; Witmineton anv RaveicH 
Raitroap, May, 4, 1837. } 


7 BRIDGE BUILDERS—Proposale willbe. received until 

b Jane, for the erection of Bridges on the Wilminzton and Raleigh Rail- 

pty the Neuse and Tar Rivers, Con entnea, Swift's, Fishing and 

Quanky Creeks. ‘The Bridges will be built on the plan'of Town. The great- 

not exceed J2U fret, the frames weatherboarded and cap ed (not 
timber will be found. 

aid abutments, sione can be had, at the Neuse six miles by 

water trom the a site—at ‘lar Kiver it is {ound at the crossing—at Contents 

pr onive 3 at Switt’s Creek, the rock is 

y rote Dom s'le—at Fishiug. Creek. it is 

a ma fo hu de yards of the bridges un the bank of the ereek—and~ 

* spe ata pat about three nijics by land from = Pees 
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Turnrixe, NortHwesTern, Va.—Exiract from a letter Gale 


Clarksburgh, Va, June Ist.—In reply to the question of the 
writer of the letter,’ whether we. will receive Virginia Bank 
Notes, for what is due” us, we reply unhesitatingly, ves, and 
glad to get them. We receive any thing in the character of 
Bank Notes current where the Periodicalsare received— although 
we prefer such Notes as have the /east discount here—and we 
are sure that our subscribers will always send us that if ey 
ca obtain it.—[ Eds. Railroad Journal. } 

“ The only public improvement in this séction of the Stete. is 
the Virginia No:th-western Turnpike, now im progress of con- 
struction. It commences at Winchester, Virginia, and tetmin- 
ates at Parkusburg on the Ohio river, a distance of 226 miles, 
one half of which is completed, as are likewise the bridges over 
the South Branch of Potomac, and Middle Island rivers —— 
Those across the North Branch; Cheat, Tygart’s valley river, 
and the West-fork of the Monongahela are rapidly. progressing.” 





Norris’ Locomotives.—The following ex'ract .from »the 
Philadelphia National Gazette of Saturday last, will proveas 
gratifying to our readers as it has been tous, . We haveéjas- 
certained that the statements therein made are perfectly corredt. 
Mr. Norris’ engines challenge competition with any others. 

We bave understood that recently in addition to its Own train 
of 33 burden cars, one of his engines took, 18 passenger cars, 
making in ali 51 loaded cars which were drawn around. curves 
of 400 feet radius, ihe whole twain occupying n:arly a semi-cir- 
cle—and this over a road never intended for locomotive power, 
and racked by the daily wear and tear. of an immense travel. 

Mr. Norris has mace several engines for the. Portage road, 
where one of them is constantly employed upon a long grade-of- 
54 feet to the mile in deScending, which, with a load of mere 
than. 100 tons it was able to stop in time to save the lifeof & 
man who had fallen upon the.track... °. 

We have: been furnished by-a friend, with. the following. pe 
ticulars,trom Mr, Phleger, the..engineer,.of, the, anc 
a locomotive engine, recently .constrneied for, the, Sat 
wianufactory of M. Norriayat Bush:hill ».The engi 
arbia with atrain of 3dccars, and afier attaching, 






(|| severat. the road; amaking’a total lead of 1 
vtapeeeded. to, Philadolgh “ind Te 


36 cars,.pro:eeded to Philadelphia: - 
172 tons, it h poaod ee 


























easily Attaihied, but the engimeer v 
the regulations of the road, which limit the tf 
uithins to 10, miles per hour. The whole dis- 
va travelled in the usual funning timé, and 
ae. asad the train fromi a state of rest, on 
and in short curves, without 
ns of the cafs. ! e, 
d by any other locsmotive en- 
n ‘nane‘tons, in} ot Amética; and 
gular pally rate of travelling. : 
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Itunois Ax» Mieitican CANaL.— We are ‘highly seed to 

-work is progressing, notwithstanding. the 
‘money. The Chicago Ameriéan, says,— 

ene. Seles the amount of about one million of dollars, were 

Sten Commissioners on Saturday last, and at about sixty 

Moliete less” thar te Spence prices. hop vo to al. 

y Hur Ww cmployment on the different sec- 

t upp hst “yz sad a aor Several thousands are 

pom] immediately. 
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"Derrorr AMD Sr.  Josern Ral.roap. —We are happy to have 
power to sa aA that the Board of Internal Improvement are 
determined to'Compléte the first thirty miles‘of this work by the 
rnext. An additional number of hands are 
aon. to. be employed upon jit, and no pains will be spared to ren- 
der i it fit for use as faras Ypsilanti or Ann Arbor by the time above 
mentioned. One of the locomotives intended for it is now at Buf. | 
falo; ‘and will oy received here in a few days.—{ Detroit Jour. ] 





__ &F The following gentlemen were yesterday re-elected Direc- 
tors of the New-Jersey Railroad and ‘Transportation Company 
for the ensuing som viZ:— 

* John S. Darey, W. W. Woolsey, E. Townsend, R.S. Colt, 
A. Day,.A, Lee, G. P. Molleson, G..L. Schuyler, J. P. Jackson. 

At.a subsequent meeting of the Board, the following officers 
were unanimously re-elected for the ensuing year. Jorn S. Dar- 
cy, President ; Jonn Worthincton, Treasurer; Jcun P. Jacx- 
8ON, Sevreta; and Wittiam Pennineton, Attorney and Coun- 

llor of the Board, —[ Newark Daily Adv. June 1.]} 





‘ (Omtoago ann Garena Rawroap.—We copy from the 
Chicago American of May 27th, the report of James Srymour, 


Esq. Chief Engineer, formerly on the New-York and Erie Rail- | 


road. 

“eCmrcaco only: five years since, was not even a village, now 
she‘is-aciry; with her Mayor and Board of Aldermen, and will 
in less‘than five yeats more, be the center of an immense busi- 
ness. With a steamboat canal. to the Illinois, Mississippi and 
@hio rivers: With one-railroad reaching her from the east, and 
«nother connecting her with the Upper Mississippi, whilst its 
branches ‘will penetrate every pa:t of the State. Chicago must 
become’ all that her sanguine friends have predicted. It cannot 

be ‘otherwise. The Chicago American says, that 
"Phe first rt of James Seymour, Esy., Chief Engineer on 
this! Road; will-be: found in our columns to-day. It will, we have 
no doubt, attract great attention, bothat home and abroad. ‘This 
work will, form the last link in the chain of railroads (all of which 
will soon, be aan Sy connecting the Atlantic with the Missis- 
East with the great West. ‘The charter of this com- 
Leg inter ede ey drecion | na conan recon 
‘Toads in any direction ; and contains no restrictions 
aay dae ean de dean y may tax. The country, 
through which the road will pass is very favorable, being flat 


tend from the city of Chicago'to the Des Plaines River , and here- 
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A PRELIMINARY SURVEY OF PART OF A ROUTE PROPOSED FOR 
" THE GALENA AND CHICAGO UNION RAILROAD. BY JAMES SEY- 
* mouR, CIVIL ENGINEER. 

4 Cuicaco, 11th April, 1837. 





To T. W. Smith, Esq., - 
President of the Caicago..and Galena aise Railroad Com. 


a Sir: Conformably te yeur%i 4 have caused 
an exploration and survey.to be. made of lines for that 
part of the Galena and. Chicago Union Railroad, which is to ex- 


with submit to you a map and profile of the work, euch drawn on 
a horizontal scale of 500 feet to an inch,—vertical scale of profile 
40 feet to the one tenth ofa foot. T'have carefully and minutely 
examined,the lines in the field, and inspected.the Estimate, Map, 
and Profile made in theoffice; and am'satis‘ed, that of ‘the four 
lines that have been traced, the best has been selected. — 

The length of the line is 94 miles, and the total cost of grading 
for # double track, and: building a single one with thé decessary 
turn outs, $72,952. 

‘The estimate based upon the plan proposed, | have.no doubt, is 
sufficiently liberal to meet all contingencies, and to construct the 
work. within the amoant specified. .. For more. minute Byrtgulary | 
would refer you to the report of my assistant, Mr, P, ILVIE, 
wlio conducted the survey. - It is estimated, that part of the em- 
bankment is to be taken from ditches cast on both..sides.of the 
road throughout ; the ditching serves the double purpose of keep. 

ing the road-bed ‘dry, and draming the prairie. 

The embankment estimated forthat part of the road where pi- 
ling-is required, may at present be dispensed with, provided’ it be 
not deemed necessary to drain the prairie. Should both these sug- 
gestions respecting embankment-and drainmg be disapproved of, 
and it be proposed to grade, at present for a single’ track only, 
then $15,000 may with safety be deducted from the estimate. 

In either case, should the whole be constructed by one contrac. 
tor, or firm—responsible men, it may be done for'at least $12,000 
less than the estimate, byjadopting the following plan, viz = 

ist. Erecting a steam saw mill, at the Des Plaines River, for 
the purpose of saw ing the cross.ties, rails, longitudinal sillsy and 
wedges, and preparing them for the work. - 

2d. Commencing the road at the Des Plaines River: 

3d. Procuring: a small locomotive engine, ahd ‘railroad car, to 
convey the timbers to. their destination, as fast as the wooden su- 
perstructure progresses ; the same engine to be used in driving 
piles ; all of which may be done previous to placing the iron bars 
on the road, the whole distance of which is so perfectly straight. 
in this way the wooden superstructure may be completed from the 
Des Plains River to the south branch of the Chicago River where 
the iron bars can be shipped, and put on board the car for distribu- 
tion along the line. 

Nevertheless, | would recommend grading for a double track, 
for the following teason, viz: "The company’s interest to assume 
the privilege of the Act amended and! passed"in.their favor, 4th 
March, 1837, and thereby to extend a branch of the road south of 
west, to connect with the Central Railroad to Galena, and another 
branch north of west, to cross the Du Page, Fox and Rock rivers; 
thence entering the valley of ‘the Peckatonica, travetse the mine- 
ral region, in tie direction of Galena ; thus securing to the com. 
pany the vasf avails of traveband freight to be attracted in travers- 
ing the rich and fertile regions of the west, and forming a most im- 
portant link in the grand projected scheme of connecting the At- 
lantic with the Mi ia scheme, the completion:of which 
will induce thousands to visitas, and scatter their wealthand influ- 
ence throughout the country. 

As far as { am acquainted with the:face of the country between 
the Des Plaines and Fox rivers, it is mostly uniform, higher, 
and much diicr, than. it is east, for which reason, the construction 
of either or busi beanches of the- Road, will be attended with much 
less expense per mile,t.mn that ert of the work guia ren- 
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tain from intelligent raca,.a similar uniformit, tro 
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i} permaneut railroad west to that river. 
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asto the probable amount that may be derived from the contem- . 
work, until..explorations, surveys, and estimates of cost be 


made for either branch proposed, or that of a middle route to the _ 


Rock River. o 
4 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


Vast is the latitude of the charter gfanted to the Company, and 
pregnant with advantages ; especially the 6th section, empowering 
the company to ne the main line of road wherever their in- 
terest may direct, and constructing such lateral branches as they 
may think proper, to giye effect to that interest—together with the 
unlimited power’of fixing and regulating the tolls upon each and 
every one of these. routes. 1 know of no project where capital 
may be more safely invested, or where there is a greater. prospect 
of alarge and speedy return, Be 

By the Company’s selecting valuable lands, and judiciously fix- 
ing on important points, the road may, soon after completion, with 
proper management, be made to pay the cost of constrnction, as 
it progresses from piaee to place. oy 

our charter invests you with the privilege of extending the 
Road to the earstern boundary of the State, forming a connecting 
link of a chain of railroads now in progress through Indiana, 
Ohio, and part of Pennsylvania, thence to Bulfalo, in the State of 
New- York—thus opening a direct communication with this State 
and Pennsylvania, whose lakes, canals, and railroads, now in use 


for the transfer of freight and passengers, together with the im- | 


mense transport of merchandise and influx of emigrants by way of 
Lakes Erie, Huron and Michigan, render the completion of the 
work in question, an all important operation. All of which is 
respectfully submitted by, 
Dear sir, your ob’t servant, 
James Seymour. 





From the London Mechanics’ Megazine. 
HOLLOW CYLINDROIDAL RAIL FOR RAILWAYS, 


Fig. 1. 




















































Siry—T he following is a description of | 
ich the strength of the arch is brought int operation—and which 


I think will be 
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nd worthy the attention of railwey engineers. 
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tangible data, Wwhereftorn to venture an opinion; 

















@ Bg : 2) perapective representation ¢ 
Jtyo rails, AA, with tac eross-bar B, which 
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, eutering thenothces aa, 
binds them firmly to the longitudinal tim 
_Fig. 2 is a transverse section ¢ a -, showing its elipti- 
cal with the proposed form: of tire ‘for the wheels of the 
carriages, and the mode of securing the rails—ncarly one-half 
being buried inthetimbersD. °° 
Fig. 3 is. a perspective view of the whole when put together. 











~ The timbers are p to be of Kyanized oak, and laid in 
concrete ; the two lines of each track being truly parallel, and 
connected throughout by ties. The longitudinal groove, in which 
the rails lie, should be cut ou: by m y, a perfect fit bemg 


thereby ensured. esi 


The advantages anticipated for this arrangement are— 

Ist. Greater ease and smoothness of motion to the carri 
Gravity would keep the wheels in a perfectly straight line. By 
this mode also of connecting the rails and timbers, lateral discon- 
nection of the bearing surfaces would be rendered im 
and all jolting in consequence avoided. A rib, 6 b, is proposed to 
be formed on eac'i side of the rail, for further security, as well as 
to prevent wet insinuating itself between the rails and timbers. 
The groove E E, in which the cross bars slide, will alsq diminish 
the strain upon the screws ¢ c, caused by the action of the propel- 
ling wheels. 

(With all deference to the experience of Mr. Vignoles, whose 
system of continuous timbers I have here adupted, I would ask, if 
the oft-repeated rapid rolling of a mass of iron, six or eight ton in 
weight, would not soon loosen rails that are merely nailed or 
screwed on to their bearings, without at allentering the wood 7) 

2nd. Greater strength of rail from the same weight of iron.— 
The lower half being firmly bedded in oak, the upper presents an 
arch to the incumbent pressure. : 

3rd. A more coavenient (and, as above shown, a firmer 
method of fixing the rails. In order to remove a rail for repair, it 
would be merely necessary to withdraw four large screws, and 
knock out two bars, wiien it might be lifted out. 

4th. Economy in wear. When it has become no longer safe 
to use a rail in its original position, the simple operation of revers- _ 
ing it Would present a new surface as firmly fixed as the first. A 
bar rail, if formed with this view, would obviously not bé’held so 
securely in its second position ; it might probably thefefore be 
found advisable, to make the bearing portions of the tubo some- 
what thicker than the rest. 

Should it be objected that the narfow bearing surfaces would 
induce rapid destructian of the wheels, I reply, that the weight of 
the engines (the heaviest load, calculating per wheel) might prob. 
ably be lessened. On the present plan a considerable weight of 
engine is necessary to give cohesion between the propelling 
wheels and rails: this I propose to effect by the form of tire rep- 
resented in fig. 4, which would also give add:tional safety at high 
velocities, by diminishing the liability cf the train to get off 
tracks. (What has become of that beautiful: Jittle engine, the 
“ Novelty?” I trust Messrs. Braithwaite have not abandoned the 
idea of bringing so elegant a construction into use.) 

Probably cast iron might be the cheapest, as it would be the 


| firmest material for hollow rails; ‘but they might be rolled out 


with a core, in the :node used for gun barrels. 

Another advantage of this system, not immediately connected 
with the subject, has since oceurred tome. Various schemes 
have been proposed for the rapid communication of intelligence 
between distant places—some of them not a little expensive.— 
Here isa speaking-pipe ready male ; for, were such a plan real- 
ly feasible, some other mode-of fixing the rails might be adopted, 
which would not interrupt the transmission of distant sounds. 
London, 16th March, 1837. J. R. 





P. S.—I would adda word on the subject of cost, though having 
no practical knowledge, I can give no very satisfactury account. 
It appeared to me, that on this plan the rails need not bs longer 
than six feet. If cast then, the greatest addition to the expen 
would be the additional weight of metal. aly my rails w:ll 
adinit of being turned, when worn, anot fairly be com- 
pared with others, weight for wei erhaps some ome 
me scheeoredadetpsting mts # much substance would be 
necessary for this form of rail, for without experiment no correct 
idea can be formed on this point. 
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B, Low Water ; C, Wharf; D, Concrete; B, Se ticon hong Sheet Piling 
D, Guide Pile; E, Laid Pile ; F, Section through Main Pi 
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Sheet Pile enlarged. 
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Main Pile enlarged 








XXIV. Memoir ON THE USE OF CAST IRON 
IN PILING, PARTICULARLY AT BRUNSWICK 
WHARF, BLACKWALL, BY MICHAEL A. 
BORTHWICK, A. INST. C. B. 

oF Concluded. 

~The main piles were originally proposed 

to ‘be hollow in section, according’ to the 

sketch following ; but this was given up or 
farther‘ consideration of the uncertainty of 
| ‘sound castings of the intended'|| 
i, of the greater liability to brea} 
afterwards from a blow'sidewise. The sol 

id form shown’on the plate was therefor: 


lieven a slight defect. The greater 
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subsequently taken at the foundry, and pro- 
bably also greater experience in driving, 
made accidents of this kind of rarer occur- 
rence in the later stages of the work; and 
it may be mentioned as no bad proof of the 
care of all parties, that of upwards of six 
hundred piles, including both descriptions, 
only sixteen broke in driving, seven being 
of one sort, and nine of the other :—the 
failure was in five cases attributed to strains 
in driving, and to imperfections of casting 
in the other eleven. The sheet piles, which 
bear a considerable resemblance in their 
general outlige to those used at Downes 
Wharf ten years before, were proposed to 
be an inch thick, but it was found necessary 
to increase this dimension, and some of: 
them were as much as 1+} inch ; the average, 
however, was not above 14 inch, and the 
weight of each pile 17 cwt. ° The length of 
the wharf is about 720 feet, and the whole 
weight of iron used upwards of 900 tons. 

The crab engine was employed invaria- 
bly, the heads of the piles being covered with 
a slip of ? inch elm, to distribute the force 
of the blow equally over the iron, and pre- 
vent jarring. ‘The monkeys used weighed 
from 13 to 15 ewt. each, and it was found 
necessary to lin:it the fall to a height of 3 
feet 6 inches, and sometimes less, when the 
resistance proved more than usually great 
and the pile showed a tendency to turn trom 
its straightforward course. The driving 
throughout was very hard, more especially 
at the west end, where the sheet piles in four 
bays could not be forced to the full depth, 
the space above being in two of them made 
up with two plates.in height, and in the oth. 
er two admitting only one, instead of three 
as in the rest of the work. _ Driving was the 
only means resorted to, or indeed practica- 
ble in the gravelly soil that prevailed, Had 
the bottom been clay or other similar sub. 
stance, the plan of boring to receive the 
points, that has been folowed elsewhere, 
might probably have been partially adopted 
in the main piles with advantage ; but I should 
say, certainly not to tne extent of depending 
mainly upon it for getting the pil.s home to 
their places. 

I cannot quit the subject of the Bruns- 
vick wharf without stating that his. avoca- 
tions alone have prevented Mr. George Bid- 
dJer’s association with me in the account of 
a work, the execution of which he had, un- 
Jer Messrs. Walker and Burges, the charge 
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fuller than I had at one time any 


—I mean 
water upon it. { do not recollect 
servations made so as to enable a p 
inference to be drawn from them; bat the- 
importance of the subject seems to claim at- 
tention, and possibly even this ndtice may’ 
be the means of inducing it from those who 


have the opportunity. ~The lovee’ 
belongs perhaps rather to chemistry than 
engineering, but notwithstanding the practi- 
cal turn some of the most distinguished cul. 
tivators of that science have given their re- 
searches, little I believe has yet been done 
to explain the present question. . How iron 
is affected by water in its various states, and 
in what manner the action on dif. 
fers from that on cast iron, are interesting 
points, still, so far as my information goes 
to be determined; and they are fot hi 

to be so in a satisfactory manner, until some’ 
one competent to the task calls a series of 
wel: conducted experiments in ai!, as 

day shows. move clearly the uncertainty 
analogical reasoning, however apparently 
strict, on such subjects. But whatever the’ 
modus operandi between cause and effect, 
that decomposition of the metal, moreor less 
rapid, gradually goes on from the action of 
water, seems to admit of no doubt. Pro. 
fessor Faraday, in a letter to Captain Brown, 
says, “Cast iron is certainly liable to great 
injury from constant immersion in salt Wa- 
ter, and I think you would find few, if any 
exceptions, provided the water and the iron 
are in contact.”* And the saline principle, 
to use a somewhat antiquated form of ex- 
pression, though a great accelérator of ‘the’ 
process, does not appear to be ‘an 
essential to it ;f at least, 1 know a case that’ 
happened’ in a part of the River ‘Thames 
where the water cannot be said to be more, 
than brackish at any time, and ;indéed* is 
generally quite fresh, in which cast iron, af- 
ter being immersed for little more than'20 
years, was on being withdrawn from the 
water, found so soft as to yield to the 

knife ; and the original surface of the iron’ 
referred to,—it was the socket-plate’ to the 
neel-post of a lock-gate,—had not been sub. 
mitted to the tool, in which case ‘it is ‘well 
known the water would have operated with 
much greater effect. 
out though I have thought: it. well to 
glance at the above case occurring in water, - 
always except on rare occasions fresh, the 
sea is no doubt in practice the invader whose’ 
nroads ‘are most § i lostances- 
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ofsupérintending. Though rejoicing at the 
‘ause, I cannot help regretting the® cireum- 
tance in the present instance, as such Co 
»peration on of my friend would, I 


eel, have given ifs paper an interest and i 








ewt.;- and that th.s,wa: 
not too. much was shown by the cireum- 
stance of several of the piles, particularly'the 


eiopten tending to whch ibe ler eng 
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value it has. now but little claim to. T take 


ais. opportunity also of aéknowledging my |} 


vbligation to several’of the gentlemen 








might easily b> cited in proof of the ravages» 
r P ms ‘ mee ; ‘ 
che latter aad a bere fre re 


and fresh that the 


tad? 4 
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atiJinvited objections, that-he might have an op. Tn order to 


nd successfully use all the ad¥antages of 


able, but 1 arn unwilling to lengthon this 
communicatio. further, and shall therefore 
confine myself to a passing allusion to the 





exaimple on a large scale, and after long 
trial, furnished by the state of the guns taken 
from the wreck of the Royal George, as de- 


ibed at at.d late meeting of the Institu- 
tion ;* and to a similar instance mentioned 
by Berzelius,in a passage which I quote at 
length, not so much however in coafirma- 
tion of s6 well establishéd a fact as the 
eventual decomposition of cast iron by the 
action of water, as for the properties men- 
tioned of the substance into which the’ 
metal is resolye?, Tine extract is as fol- 
lows + ; 
“ Quand la fonte reste long-temps sous 
‘ean, elle est decompose’e ; l’acide car- 
bonique contenu dans l’eay dissout le fer et 
Ventraine; il reste une masse grise qui 
resemble a la plombagiae. . Lorsqu’on retira 
de I’eau, il y a quelques apne’es, les canons 
d’un vaisseau gui avait coule’ a fond cin- 
gante ans auparayant, aux environs. de: 
rona, on les trouva au tiers converti, 
en une pareille masse poreuse; a peine 
e’taient ils a l’air depuis un quart d’neure,| 
qu’ils commence’rent a_s’e'chauffer_tetle- 
ment, que l’eau qi y restait encore s’c’chap.| 
pa sous forme de vapeur, et qu’il fut im.| 
possible d’y touener. | Depuis, Maccu loch! 
a ohaerre't que le corps analogue a la| 
plombagine qui se forme ainsi presc’ate| 
toujours ce ple’monene, et que ce corps 
s‘e'chauffe presque jusqu’au rouge, en 
absorbant de l’oxygene, Ou ne sait pas 
‘cisement ce quise passe dans ce cas.”; 
Traite’ de Chimie, Tom. Ill, p. 273. 
* Mis. of Convers. Vol. V., No. 12. 
+The .observation referred to by Berzelius 
inthe above, occurs in Maceulloch’s Western 
Is/es of Scotland, (I thigk in the account of the 
island.of Mull,) where an explanation of the 
phenomenon was first attempted, though, if 
on, sucha subject | may “ hint a doubt,” not 
to. my mind, quite a satisfactory one. A 
foore.perfoct solution will probably be fur- 
nished. by whoever, availing himself of the 
powerful moans of chemical analysis now 
possessed, may undertake such an investi- 
gation of the whole questinn of the action of 
water on iron as havo ventured to allude 
to.in the tex t. 








From the Journal of the American Iusiitute. 
BENNET'S STEAM ENGINE. 


A model of cn engine, constructed upon 
the priaciples.ot ni waich are to be em- 
loyedin propelling Capt. Co»b’s steamer 
leave this. and Liverpool, has been at the 
Repository of the Institute for several weeks 
pasts: A throng. of visitors. have constantly 
edit... Between'the hours of eleven 
and one, Mr. Bennet has attended, and. ex. 
plained.:its operations. It has undergone 
theoserutiny ef great numbers of scientific 
professors, ingenious and experienced me. 
i 


Mre-B. by toques, has kindly gives. al 
! a perfect under. 







: portunity to ‘miect- them, and. if. found. 


. "oom os & ue 





n ap- 
to. be} 
serious, that seasonable remedies might be 
rovided. ‘Tine’examinations have resulted 
ina general conviction that the world is 
about to realize a) new improvemcat, not in- 
ferior to that of Watt and Bolton—an im. 
provement that will effect a new era in 
ocean navigation, and bring all parts of the 
world in approxiniation to each other. A 
veyage to Liverpool, it is belicved, may, by 
the power of this engine, be accomplished 
in ten days, with one-tenth of the fuel hereto: 
fore required. 

We have requested Mr. Bennet to give 
a minute Gescription, accoinpani:d with a 
Ura;wiag, which, we hope, will enable the read- 
ers of the Journal who have not visited the 
Repository, to comprchead what to us was 
incompreheasible, ull we examined the mo. 
del, and heard'the exp anation, how the fire 
and the watercould be brought and coatinu- 
ed in actual contact with each other, and, ra- 
pidly generating the steam, still kept in con- 
trol, aud its potency safely directed to pro- 
pel the ear or the ship. 

Tae following is the description whici 
Capt. B, has been so obliging as to prepare 








for us. 




















“ The engine for the Liverpool packet, is 
a double horizontal bigh. pressure engine, 
thirty-five inch cylinder, six feet stroke, with 
two blowiag cylinders, of half the capacity, 
worked by the piston-ro1 of the steam cylin- 
der passing through the lower or extreme 
head, and into the blowing cylinders ; con- 
sequently, both will be of the same motion. 
Pipes C, with the necessary valves attached 
to the blowing cylinders, convey the air to 
the stean) gonerator, whose outer case (a a) 
is four feet diameter, and twelve feet high, 
and the inner case, or furnace B, is three and 
a balf feet diameter, and nine fect high.— 
Smoke and feed-pipe D, is constructed with 
two. slides, (¢ ¢,) which closes. the pipe per- 
fectly tight. when thrust into it; their uses 
will hereafter be explained ; 7 is a cap-valve 
in the steam chamber, placed over a short 
pipe or nozzle on the upper head of the fur- 
nace, and fitted to its seat perfectly tight, with 








ten thousand questions that have been pro. 
pounded, : 


patience, that is highly creditable. He ‘ha: 


a rodextending through the upper head of 
the, outer case; gis the ash-pit below the 


> A an opening into the ashepit, with a 


slide to close it tight, when necessary. 
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this generator over any other, it will be ne- 
cegsary to set open the feedand smoke- 
pipe D, and the pipe /, as now represented ; 
introduce fuel jo the feed- ap in suffix, 
cient quantity, and to ignite it. “Previously 
fill the space between the outer and inner 
case with water up to the dotted line, half 
way up the cap-valve f, which will com- 
pletely immerse the furnace; and when 
steam is generated of sufficient. elasticity 
to start the engine, say seventy-five pounds 
per square inch, close the pipes D and &, 
with their respective slides; then start the 
engine in the usual way, by opening a com- 
munication. with steam-pipe #; then the 
blowing cylinders will force their charges of 
air through the pipe C into furnace B, part- 


ly taking its course through the mass of 


fuel on the grates, a sufficient quantity be- 
ing iniroduced above the fuel-to,burn, the 
smoke, which can be regulated’ by slides in 
the branch pipes, terminating the fair-pipe 
C. You will discover that there is no es- 
cape for the air thus forced into the furnace 
until its elasticity is, by the continued blast 
from the blowi 1g cylinders, a little superior 
to the steain in the steam chamber, when 
the cap-valve f will rise from its seat, and 
the air, flame, and gases arising from com- 
bustion, will be forced to pass under the 
edges of the said valve out into the water ; 
and in this process, all the heat generated 
will be imparted to the water, without the 
possibility of escaping otherwise, 

“By the repeated experiments I have 
heretofore made, I find that one-foot of air 
blown into the furnace to promote combus- 
tion, by the expansion it undergoes, and by 
the uddition of the gases and.steam, is 
augmented in bulk at least five times its 
original size, or, to speak briefly, there is 
five times as much compound steam, as air, 
forced into the furnace; consequently, it 
willtake one fifth part of the power of the 
steam to operate the bellows, plus the fric- 
tion, or this is nearly the power ; but I for- 
bear at present, nor is it necessary, to speak 
at large on that subject in this paper. 

“ By a careful examination it will be 
seen that the pressure of steam will wholly 


the blow.ng cylinder to the stea:n cylinder. 
In my engine now building, the, blowing 
cylinders cach contain twenty.cubic feet, 


the steam being cut off when the piston has 
made but one half its ent:re stroke, which 
reduces its size, as a measure. to deal,out 
the steam, to exactly the size of the: blow- 
ing cylinder—the measure of the air forced 
in by the blowing cylinders being augment- 
ed, by passing t.rough the generator, to 


space in the steam cylinder of just its origi- 









uss bpesers eave tE 





depend upon. the proportion of the size of 


the steam cylinders each forty feét*}*but 


five times its bulk, has to be forced into a. 


nal bulk; it will, therefore, exert a. force 
equal to five atmospheres, which. will be 


per ; 
erted during the whole length of the stroke 
of the piston, but only half way, or to where 
the steam is cut off; and at ‘the end, its 
clastic force is reduced to about’ twenty 


os > 
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nds..wbich will make the-average pres- 






at he by 50, will p produce 48,100 !bs. 
‘the whole average force the piston moves 
awith.«'Itis' calculated to have the engine 
make thirtv-five double strokes per miaute; 
hence, the piston will, move 420 feet per 
‘same time, which multiplied by 48,100, 
‘produces, 20,202,000 pounds ; the weight 
that the piston would lift one foot high per 
minute, divided by 33,000, being whata horse 
power. .is estimated at, gives 612 horse 
power for each steam cylinder. But the 
power abstracted to operate the biowing 
‘cylinders, and overcome the friction, T al- 
low’ nearly equal to the power of one of the 
eylinders; therefore I estimate the power 
of the engine at 612 horse power. 


“ The amuunt of fuel cons :med, will de- 
pend upon the amount of air forced into 
the furnace by the blowing cylinders, and 
my two blowing cylinders, at every revolu- 
tion, would force in 80 feet, if there were 
no leak either in piston or valves, and no 
space between said piston and valves for 
the air to compress in, and not be wholly 
forced out ; therefore, probably not more 
than "75 feet will be expelled ‘each revulu- 
tion of the engine ; and as it takes all the 
oxygen contained in 175 et of atmosphe- 
ric air to burn one pound of carbon, and 
525 feet to burn one pound of hydrogen, I 
ain of opinion, that to allow 225 feet to be 
necessary to burn one pound of fuel, will 
not be allowing too much ; and, as before 
stated, 75. feet.will be forced into the furn- 
ace at each revolution, it will therefore take 
three revolutiors to birn one pound ; and 
asacord of yellow pine weighs about 2,100 
pounds; it will take 6,300 revolutions to 
burn one cord, which, divided by 35, the 
motion of the engine per minute, will give 
three hours for each cord—which, compar- 
ed with the engine of the steamer Erie, on 
the Hudson, of little less or nearly the same 
power, (600 horse power,) will consume 
forty cords in ten hours, or twelve cords in 
the same tin ; my engine will. one cord.” 





Wuitner’s Tunnet.—This isa very 
convenient article. It is made something 
in the ordinary furm, though not quite so 
bevelling, and has a flat bottom, into which 
the nozzle is inserted. The tunnel has 
several ridges at certain distances round its 
body to designate different measures, as a 
gill, half pint, pint, quart, and 2 quarts. 
There is alzoa valve on the top of the 
nozzle, which is pressed close to its place 
by’ the ‘quid in the tunnel, so that it may 
We used as a measure of either of the above 
mentioned sizes. This valve is so arrang. 
ed as to be opened by a slight pressure on 
a thumb piece—which lets the whole, or 
any portion ‘of the liquid escape, as may 
be desired. By this arrangement this ar- 

ticle serves as a measure of different dimen 


wi “and also as a tunnel, and , will. b« 


Miie: 


_& very convenient article. It may 
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aan. Ai Pass. per square. inch, and the 
contains 962 square inches, which | 
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"seen te Amercn Tosti 187 
Broadway. : 
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; Inctiwep Prange, anv Move or As- 
CENDING BY Locomotive Power. ALp- 
ricH’s PLan.—We have recently examin- 
ed the model of a Raihoay and Car, con- 
structed by Mr. E. F. Aldrich. 

The rails are, except on the planes, like 
other rails ; at the planes there are side 
posts, with rails cn their top, so arranged 
as to receive upon its surface a small wheel 
with cogs, or pins on the ouler end of the 
Journals of the driving wheels, This up- 
iper rail receive the small wheel whilst the 
large one rests upon the main rails, but as 
it advances, the upper rail has a little more 
elevation by which the main wheel is raised 
from its bearing, and the whole load resting 
on the hind wheel, rests upon the small 
wheels on the outer end of the Journal. 
By this. arrangement the velocity is 
of course greatly diminished, and the 
power increased. On the periphery of the 
small wheels are short pins, or cogs, which 
work into corresponding holes or cogs 
on the upper rail, which carries the load 
forward, even when the inclization is too 
great for adhesion. There is attached to 
the center of the axle a bar, or rod of iron 
which we supposed to be designed for ar- 
resting its progress in descending —but hav- 
ing no description or explanation, we can- 
not tell precisely what it is for. 





This model may be seen at the Ameri. 
ean [nstitute. 
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We are happy to learn’ that the Rev. H 
Colman, has been ‘selected to the important 
station as below. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE GOVERNOR. 


Henry Colman of Boston, to be Commis. 
sioner for making an Agricultural Survey of 
the State, and Euward Hitchcock, of Am- 
herst, to be Commissioner for making a fur- 
ther Geological Survey of the State, several. 
ly under Resolves of April 12, 1837. 





NEW LOCOMOTIVE POWER. 


An advertisement. appears in our paper 
this morning, on a subject which cannot fail 
to arrest the attention of all who feel an in- 
terest in the internal improvements of the 
country, apart from the novelty of the move- 
ment. The iavention is entitled to a fair 
examination, from the immense advantages 
|which must-accrue to the public, in case the 
new and ingenious locomotive power shall 
stand the test of experience, 


We find the above paragraph in the Phil- 
sdelphia U. Si Gazette_but not the adver. 
tisement referred to. - We should like to 
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DOCUMENT. Tae) fol 





baw isa atnlp abatdauemntSemlinbiatis 
the 


papers of a Revolutionary officers now 
uo more, who took an active part in the stir- 
ring scenes of that period. It appears'to-be 
a statement of the proceedings and expenses 
—in continental money, the currency. of that 
day—of establishing. the claim. of :Mesare 
which were seized at Woodbury, NeJ.gon 
the 11th of August, 1780, . It is an interest- 
ing document, exhibiting the great depréci- 
ation of the currency of the days.in which 
our fathers fought and-bled, for liberty. .« 
“An Account of Cost arid Expenses of the 
Seizure of the Goods belunging to +, 








& at ee N.J.bith 
day August, 1780: as 
Going to Newark Mountain, i 

for advice of the Attorney, 60 Dolla. 
Cost of Jury, -— 
Going te Elizabeth Town; 65 
Horse Hire and Time, 120 
To procure a Witness to go 

to Puiladelphia, 8 ** 
The Expetis.s of going to 

Paia., Brunswick Ferry, i2 
Branswick all Night, 11s, 
6 Mile Rua, 6J 
Maidenhead, 54 
Trenton Ferry and Way, 50 
Bristol, peace 
Nesnamony Ferry, yee 
10 miles trom Paia., 2% | 
Phiadephia, 645 
On Return Red Lion one night, 112 : 
Neshamony Ferry, i 1 + 
Peus Mauor,... | 36, wien 
‘Lrentoa Ferry, 45 - ~ 
‘Trenton, 30° ‘ 
Prince, 9u 4 
6. Mile Rua, 116. 


Hire of Hox.es and Wagonat,:,, 
210 Dols. per Day, 5 Days 
is 1050 
The Evi ences and my Time ~ 
going to Puiladelphia, 5 
Days each, at 70 Dollars 
per Day, 
To get White Matlacks Depo. 
sition, 
To getting some Bills Proved 
at Elizabeth ‘Town, 
For the Evidences going to © 
Elizabeth and attending the “"% “" ~ 
Trial, . 140 oa te 
Our. own. vine intending» a 
Petal pe) ise ; eater > ies 
Docts. Lester ind btiandsts 7g ee 
Sill Hekialinare 


700. 


og 


baad cg 











ies’ Mag. and Railroad Journals] 
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few Mog. of this power,—{ Eds. Mechan- ||. 


















“weopy; in relation to “a General C 
from all the productive portion of our coun- 
“try?” are worthy of, and should receive from 
~everyfriend of his country, immediate at- 
tention, and deep consideration. We are at 
present,’ inthe midst of a calamity which 
“has” prostrated. thousands, ~and-will reduce 
thousands of others from competence, to in- 
-@igence } and it therefore becomes the duty 
-of those who-can trace the evil to its source, 
‘to counsel together, and if possible to devise 
and recommend a remedy. It cannot be 
otherwisethan that good will result from 
such assemblage of intelligent practical men, 
“from all parts of the couutry ; the more so 
as it is designed to be composed alike of all 
parties, and yet not to be in any way politi- 
cal, 

We ask for the circular, an attentive pe- 
rusal, and trust that it wili meet with advo. 
cates, and.immediate action in every State 
in the Union. 


AT A MERTING OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF THE CITY OF NEW-YORK, HELD AT CLIN- 
TON HALL, IN SAID CITY, ON THE 18TH DAY 
OF MAY, 1837,—IT Was 
Resolved, 1st. That the present condition 

of our commercial community generally is 

that of the most painful embarrassment, and 
that the distress is rapidly extending to all the 
other occupations and departments of pro- 
ductive industry, and that thousands of our 
most industrious and useful citizens have 
been dismissed by their employers, and their 
wages, the sole reliance for their daily tood, 
their clothing and habitations, have within a 
few days been entirely cut off. 
2d. That it is of vital importance, that the 
causes of ‘this wide-spread distress should be 
early and‘fully understood, so that remedies, 
as far ag practicable, may be provided for 
existing evils, and preventives to guard 
inst future evils. 

3d. That, in the opinion of this Institute, 
the multitude of discordant views promulgat- 
ed, in relation tu the causes of. our present 
disastrous:condition, have led to popular er- 
rors, that have in a measure turned the pub- 
lic mind from the accumulating debt in favor 
of foreign nations, which the repeal of coun- 
tervailin ive duties has swelled against 
us, whichis now pressing on our banks, and 
incapacitating them from administering relief 
to their suffering customers. _ : 

4th. That the only way to correct ‘the 
public mind, and restore confidence, regula- 

- ct om is. by the mone nae 
correct knowledge among the pe 

to the ie sna Pinner of our cembarrss 

ment, y producing a general concert 
of action in an in walle resnntblae 








Hed States, it is peculiarly appropriate, that it 





Sth. Jt That a Gene- 
ra] Convention of representatives, from ali 
ert ees of our country, 

: LT WiC for the urpose 

chahge of séiitiments, 
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rence of those'evils with which we are 





in the State of Pennsylvania. on the first 
Tuesday of A 1837, at 40 .o’clock. 
A. M., and that, it. consist of business men, 
selected from the productive classes, and that 
they continue, by adjournment, to meet until 
the desired object be attained. 

6th. Jé was furlher Resolved, That, as the 
American Institute. was incorporated to en- 
courage agriculture, commerce, manufac- 
tures, and the arts, in this State and the Unit- 


should recommend and forward such mea- 
sures as are calculated to. adyance the great 
interests of industry, and produce a sound 
and healthy state of things; and especially 
on occasions like the present, when the 
banks acknowledge their inability to. supply 
the requisite circulating medium, and every 
occupation is experiencing the most intense 
suffering. 

7th. Jt was finally Resolved, That, in 
order to render this convention effective, 
and procure a full representation of business 
men, delegates be invited from all the States 
—the cotton growing.»s well as the grain 
growing, manufacturing, and commercial— 
from cities, counties, towns, and agricultural 
societies, incorporated manufacturing and 
mechanic associations, as well as_ railroad 
and canal companies, and that a committee 
be appointed, ou behalf of this Institute, to 
consult with the friends of national industry, 
and solicit the concurrence of all those 
friendly to the foregoing objects; and that 
meetings be held at an early day, to elect 
delegates to. respond to this recommenda- 
tion; aud that suitable papers be prepared 
and published, in-order to give publicity to 
the convention and. its objects, and to impress 
on all interested the necessity of general at- 
tendance, concert, and co-operation. 

James ‘Tattmapce, President. 

Epwin Wiuiiams, Recording See. 
T. B. Wakeman, Corresponding Sec. 

(<> Editors of newspapers, &c., friendly 
to the cause of national industry, through- 
out the United States, will oblige the Insti- 
tute by giving the foregoing one or more in- 
sertions. 





From the New-York Farmer. 
GENTLEMEN,—lIn answer to the article 
in No. 6 of the Farmer, on the manage- 


a long exper.ence on the subject. I con- 
sider the plan of Mr. Hebert, French econo- 
mist, decidedly the best. His hives are 
composed of several, 10 or 12 parts, of 
about one and a half inches each in width, 
placed side by side, and confined by two 
rods, with keys to hold them together. The 
following description will probably be more 
intelligible. Take a-common hive and di- 
vide the top and sides into..8, 10, 12 or 





more parts of 14 inches in width, and with| 
of cause anc || S#¥ Cut it into as many parts—then these 


the recurs [hy 


visited ; and that it be recommended, tha’ } 
the said convention be held at Philadelphia } 


ment of Bees, I wil! give you the result of 
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will, be found in the facility with which it 
can be increased or reduced in size, ,Its 
internal arrangement is such, that the bees 
build their comb in strata, which never‘ex- 
ceeds 14 inch in thickness, to correspond 
very nearly with these divisions of the hive, 
lby which the hive may be divided, and ad- 
ditional parts put to each, thereby making 
two swarms, or the swarm may be enlarged 
to almost ‘any extent, or you may, at your 
pleasure, take one or two parts from the 
side, or centre, of the hive, with as many 
strata of comb for use, with very little in- 
jury to the remaining part of the comb ; re- 
placing an equal, or any other number of 
parts of the hive. 
By this process very few bees are destroy- 
ed, it is therefore entitled 1o consideration 
with every humane and reasonable person ; 
potwithstanding the writer referred to, Mr. 
G. L. Smartt, considers it no inhumanity 
to destroy this useful little insect ;-or not 
more so than to destroy beavers, or cats 
for their fur, orgish for manure. This is by 
no means a fair comparison, as those can 
only be useful when dead, and therefore the 
order of things justifies the act, whereas 
bees can easily be preserved, and will, with 
proper care produce the value of a good 
beaver skin every year. With this hive, 
which opens like a book, you may take frum 
it any proportion of its contents you please, 
and preserve the bees for further use.— 
When you desire to take away a part of the 
honey, seperate the hive, and ‘o that part 
in which the queen is attach the new, part, 
or parts, of the hive, and leave: the part to 
be removed exposed to the light for a short 
time and the- bees will soon seek the 
queen, leaving the part to be removed 
nearly deserted, and in a day or two, 
they will be quietly at work in filling the 
vacant part. This operation should always 
be performed two months before the close 
of the working season. You may. also 
change bees from ene hive to another if you 
desire, by taking off the outside of each 
and putti ig the hives together, closing up 
the entrance and drumming, on. that in 
which the bees are, which will drive them 
into the empty hive. Their progress:,can 
be readily ascertained by listening at, the 
hive. , te 
These operations to be performed, after 
sunset, oc haie sunrise. oy 


A Cross Onsenven oF Buse. 
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parts are tobe placed together, and con- 
fined by pieces cf board across two sides, 





We copy the following article from the 
“New-York Daily Express” becates ther 
ia mnch truth in it. “Tt is tootrue that agni- 
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who have accumulated a fortune by euilti- 
vating “the soil, prefer to make any thing 
but farmers. of their sons. This, should 
not'be so, Educate. them, well, and. then 
use all proper means to induce them to cul- 
tivate the soil—with education and such ha- 
bits they are prepared for any station to 
which they may be called in the service of 
their country. ‘They know the value of li- 
berty, property, and independence, and will 
always be safe agents to employ to dis- 
charge public trusts. 
From the New-York Daily Express. 
LIFE IN THE COUNTRY AND CITY. 


The poets of old Rome sang in loud 
strains the praises of the country, and hap. 


py was that Roman who had his farm, his 
garden, or villa, around the base of Soracte, 
or on the shores of the beautiful Baixe.— 
Cicero was a farmer, as well asa statesman 
and an orator. All the illustrious men of 
Rome delighted in quitting the Forum, the 
Campus Martius, and the walls of “ the 
Mother of Empires,” to pass the summer 
solstice in the cool groves, with nymphs 
and satyrs,—or, in the season of the har- 
vest, to rejoice with the bacchanals, and to 
see thém frolic in the games. © Even so in 
England, and the Continent of Europe now. 
London, the mistress of modern times, as 
Rome was of the olden, is deserted of 
much of its popuiation in summer and au- 
tuma. The possession of land-is the pass- 
ere to gentility in Europe. The great 

etternieh boasts of his famous vineyard 
onthe Rhine. A landed estate is the first 
aim of nobility in England. ‘Titles, there 
come from land. Hence agriculture is the 
work of science and of art,and as much 
knowledge and art are demanded to culti- 
vate and to Jay out the park, to adorn it with 
trees. and with fountains, as to fill the gal- 
lery, or the studio, or the niche of the pal- 
ace. 

How happens it then that in our part of 
our country—it is not so in the South,— 
that agriculture is avoided, as much as it 
can well be,—that the son flies off from 
the fields to the counter, the daughter to 
the city or the factory—all panting to ex- 
pose the free glorious air of Heaven for 

he dusty, noisy, crowded thoroughfare, 
ree of Wall-street, Pearl-street, or the 
Bowery ? Whence comes the passion for 
cities, and of herding together? Whence 
that madness that makes the workingman 
cherish the cellar or the garret, for himself 
and his children, when he can live better 
and wealthier even ou the borders of the 
wilderness, with sky enough over his head, 
earth enough under his feet,-with the 
green grass to trample over, and the proud 
trees for a shade ? 

There is a belief in our country,—it ex- 
ists ‘no where else,—that agriculture is a 
vulgar occupation, ‘demanding no taste, no 
genius, and nothing but the turning of the 
sod, and the levelling of the trees. How 
false is this. Why, the Vatican, in its 
way, is not more beautiful, ~-with the 
choice works of ancient and modern art 
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in its way,—where a landscape is: 
outasia picture has been,—a tree shaped 
io. fit this view, and a hedge designed to 
aid that,--now perhaps a fountain, or a 
waterfall, anon a herd of deer,—it may be 
a hill created by industry, or a little river, 

with the gods and goddesses presiding over, 

fitted to run in the line that, beauty is de- 

manding,—and all harmonizing with Na- 

ture, as. taste and genius and science have 
aided in adorning it. Even the cottage of 
the laboring Englishman—with his. front 
door so neat,—the roses, and ivy.and wood- 

bine creeping over and adorning it, and the 
well-trimmed hedge in its front, is a jewel 
upon the face of the earth, and taste has 
made it so, for Nature has done but little 
for her fatnerland. The idea then is pre- 

posterous, that the highest effort canyot as 
well be expended in adorning the surface 
of the earth, as in chisseling out the rough 
block of marble, or in putting colors on the 
canvas tospeak. All art is but subsidary 
to agriculture. The Vatican, and the gal- 

leries of the Roman capital, and of Naples 
and Florence, have been made up froin the 
Roman villas,—from the ruins of the Te- 

voli of Adrian—the Tusculum of Cicero, 
or the gardens of Sallust. 

We know not why it is, but so it is, there 
is in the northern States a most unconquer- 
able aversion to agriculture, and the conse- 
quence is, with New-England in particular, 
that afarming people are fed from abroad, 
by the agriculture of other States, or of 
foreign nations. The multitude seem more 
to love the throng—the city,—the tinkling 
of money in the shop of the broker, or the 
rustle of silk and calico in the shop of the 
dealer, than the n«tes of the, sweet song- 
ster of the woods, the rich beauty of the 
trees, or the-inviting verdure of spring and 
summer. One reason is, that we have no 
farmers, such as the farmers of England, 

of Holland, or of Lombardy, who embellish 
Nature, and make their homes more de- 
lightful than the loftiest palaces of the town. 

Our men of wealth in the country, who 
have sons to educate, prefer to manufac- 
ture them into third-rate lawyers, fourth- 
rate parsons, and sixth-rate doctors, rather 
than to bring them up in the way that should 
teach them to raise a double crop from . the 
same acre of land, or to introduce some 
new product, which should double the avail. 
able means they now have. 


As a farming people, the means of 
creating wealth trom landed estates are 
not yet half developed. There is no reason 
on earth why this should not be a- vine 
growing country, and yetit isnot! There 
is no reason why the Old World should find 
us in silks, and yet itdoes. So varied is our 
soil, our climate, and so extended our lin 
of latitude, fram the rocky and frozen re- 
gions. of the river St. Jobn, to the sandy 
Sabine, that we have. all the capacities fo: 





at this moment, we are oppressed, and over- 
burthened with a prodigious foreign debt. 





doing every thing for ourselves; and yet|| < 





The :cotten planters make money. Why |}! 
may not the hemp growers? The suga 
planters make money; and why not the 








im itj—a Belvidere Apollo here, and a Ra-' 


stock growers of even the Green Moun- 
tains? Science is what is wanted first, and 
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mer etmpr cndieahenuenaaae. 
but make Farmers of them afterwardsj*if 
you wish them to be happy and 

Wall streetis a bigvodending Son 

rebar wl eimai = 
there: some twenty “hours ina: 

therefore know something about it. ieee 


the Wall street Banks suspend specie: 
ment, the whole Union follow the bey 


When the Wall street Banks ts 
hearts of the people are made glad. 
street is the money throne of the 

States of America Its suskind Wi ca. 
money princes of the day. States of ‘the 
Union have their destinies settled t 
and Wall street tells them whether 
shall have railroads or not, canals or ne 
money or not ; for the Rothehilds 
street make and unmake empires here at 
will. But Wall street, the Thread Needle 
street of the New World, is a vile place 
best. The street is so dusty, and. dirty, #9 
filled up with old bricks, and stones,, 
respiration even is difficult in_ it ;. . 
lusty old tree; which has lo felt. t that,it 
was not at home insucha termi as this, is 
sickening and dying away daily in this busy 
thorough-fare. of man, .When ‘the clerks 
within it go home, many of them lie: down 
in boarding houses in rooms no bigger, 

the coffins of the ancients, and meprsiaae 
money makers of the day reach their famie 
lies, they are harrassed and agitated .by.ex- 
citement, trembling lest.a lpg ain erage 
bring them the news of the .shipwreck:.of 
their fortunes, or some convulsion. blast all 
iheir hopes. Now in what. is: this Wall 
street to be compared with some beautiful 
river or lake of the country....Not 

of these men of wealth have a gardenms 
largeas the pea-patch of the Farmer. Notone 
of them who, on a warm summer day, does 
not envy the Farmer, who has. hia. greea 
grass, his garden, his trees to look at, and 
above all, his pure air to breathe, ‘and his 
pure water to drok, 

The true art of diving is the Roman* life, 
or the: life of the English of the présent 
day,—the mingling of the country and the 
town,—the country for summer, and’ the 
city for winter,—with its books, its libraries, 
its excitement, and the collision of mind 
with mind. Say not the farmer cannot af- 
ford a residence in the city in theowinter, 
for with economy he can. 'Heeneeds no 
big palace fer himself and family theré ; 
let hin live as the French do in Patis—in 
some one story of some large huuse, witha 
kitchen and all its appurtenances,—and not 
in a princely habitation. 
cleus expenditure “of money, 
and skills will make w little go far." 
wealth is the great object of life, patter 
y in a country where * wealth is” wo “ sign 
of merit,” 1s one of the most delusive and 
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-nto ‘every country. a every circle of the 


i ment with tensheshdaabeh 


“Instruction in :.every 
apnar-of grass he walks overy—every stone: 
—— kes, —i every star above 
him, .and the whole atmosphere, in and 
around him. To livey.and how to live, 
eohat is nena we should like to 
‘aneioe can ever find room and time. 





 normine 18 BENEATH THE ATTENTION 
OF A GREAT MAN.” 


* “his short sentence is inscribed over the 
door of the small building in Holland, which 
‘was once the workshop of Peter the Great: 
and furnishes more than volum-s of com. 
m0h description and histor could do, an 
rrp into. thé character.of the man who 

ised the Muscovites from the deepest 

ism to the rank of civilization, and 
foundation of an empire, the extent 

of which the world seems as yet little able 
to comprehend 

One of the most fatal errors to which 
men are subject is the disposition to treat 
small things with [contemptuous indiffer- 
ence; forgetting that great things are but 
an aggregate of small ones, and that disco 
veries and ‘events of the ereatest import- 
afice to the ‘world, can be traced to things 
most insignificant in themselves. Noth- 
‘ing more truly marks an original mind, and 
stamps its possessor as a truly great man, 
than ‘the ‘seizure of circumstances which 
‘Pould ‘pass unnoticed by the great multi 
tude, and‘ by subjecting them to the power- 
fal analysis of his reasoning powers, de- 
ducing ferences of the greatest practical 
results. 

Phe-power of the Joadstone to attract 
iron; has been known from time immemo- 
rial; accident discovered the fact that a 
magnetized needle would indicate the north; 
but fora long time this truth was produc- 
tive of no‘results. In the hands of Flavia 
Gioja of Aralfi, it produced the mariner’s 
compass, an instrument which has chang- 
ed the whole course of coa:merce, and open- 
ed America and Australia to the rest of the 
world. ‘To mention only one of the things 
that the use of the compass in maritime 
discovery had led to—it has given the po- 
tato to Europe, and thus trebled the means 
of subsis’ence: aswell as doubled the po- 


« We.owe the Galvanic or Voltaic batte 
ry, one of the most powerful struments 
in—adyancing) science the: world has yet 
geen, to--Mada:ne Galvani’s noticing the 
contraction..of the: muscles of a skinned 
frog accidentally touched by a person on 
wiom-her husband was at the moment 
Ns some experiments in eleciricity 
experiments of Galvani ‘and Volta 

were followed up by Davy, Hare and Silli- 
man,.and. effects which have astonished 
and the. world, have been the re- 
sult. dry: galvanic pile in the hands 
of the ple ae De Luc, was nothing 
oy pee a scientific plaything. Singer 
of London, a mechanic of genius, saw the 
pile, and.applied the power thus generated 
to.move the.machinery of a watch; and 





16 years without winding: or loas ot | 


A olvotifiet was at work in his taburate 
ry preparing a powder for a certain pur- 
pose. A spark fell into this composition 


fand it exploded; and from that day gun- 


powder was discovered. Some may ques- 
tion the utility of this discovery, but we 
do not. Gunpowder has materially aided 
ihe miner, the founder and the chemist ; 

but more than all, it has given internal or- 
der and tranquility to the kingdoms of En- 
rope, by knocking down those strong holds 
of feudal barbarisin and cruelty, the castles 
of a haughty and domineering nobility, 
and placing the weak, so far as regards 
protection by law, and security to person 
and property, on a level with the highest. 

A German peasant carved letters on the 
back of the beech tree, and with them 
stamped characters on paper for the amuse- 
ment of his children. Nothing more was 
thought of them; but from them Faust 
conceived and executed moveable type; 
and printing, an art that perhaps has exer- 
cised a greater influence on the destiny of 
mankind than any other, thus had a be- 
ginning. 

Galileo was in a church at Florence, 
where a drowsy Dominican was holding 
forth on the merits of the Virgin, and the 
miracles of the Holy Church; things 
about which the philosopher cared very 
little. The principal lamp of the church 
rhad been lett suspended in such a manner 
that it swung to and fro in the slightest 
breath and caught the eye of the philso- 
pher. The regularity of its oscillations 
struck him, and the idea of employing such 
vibrations to measure time occufred. Ga- 
lileo left the church and returneil to his stu- 
dy, and in a short time the first pendulum 
ever made was swinging. 

Some children playing with glasses of 
e Dutch spectacle maker, accidentally pla- 
ced two so that the steeple of a church ap- 
peared much nearer and turned bottom 
upwards From this small beginning was 
produced the telescope; an instrument 
which more than ‘any other, has enlarged 
the boundaries of the universe, and given 
to man more exalted ideas of that Being 
who spake all these worlds into existence. 


About one hundred and fifty years ago, 
an old man might have been seen in his 
study, apparently amusing himself by wit- 
nessing the escape of steam from an old 
wine bottle, and then checking it by in 
stantaneously plunging it inio the cold 
water. There are multitudes who would 
sneer at an-observer of nature who could 
stoop to notice such a trifle; yet this ex- 
pansion and condensation of steam in the 
wine bottle, and the train of thoughts which 
it suggested, in the hands of the Marquis 
of Worcester/gave birth to thesieam engine, 
the most valuable present science has ever 
made to the arts. These very men who 
are now fillled- with delight and astonish- 
ment when they behold the beautiful steam 
boat majestically ploughing the waves, or 
the steam car whirling. its train of car- 
tiages over the railroad with almost the 





capidity of thought, would be: the: first to 


one constructed nah him has now run ‘more look and speak with contempt on the train 


non seg oer 
But. ‘patene the example le of . Newton, 
nore than,any other, clusively proves 
hat there is in the whole circlé of nattite, 
nothing trifling to’a great mind. Thou. 
sands had seen apples fall from the trees. to 
the. earth ;. yet no one had ever asked the 
question whether the cause that caused the 
apple to fall to the earth extended to the 
moon ?—yet this question and its solution 
was the key: that has.unlocked the: me- 
chanism of the universe,,and given. to man 
powers and ideas, which could otherwise 
never have existed. 

The great truth these examples incul- 
cate is this—that there is nothing trifling 
in nature, nothing that is not worthy of at- 
tention and reflection, nothing that does not 
form part of the great chain of cause and 
effect, and consequently capable. of leading 
to the most valuable and interesting events. 
There is a feeling abroad, that it forms no 
part of the business of the tiller of the soul 
to think, This is not true, and the. posi- 
tion should be exploded ‘at once, It Js 
scarcely possible fur a man tobe more fa- 
vorably situated, for an. observation of na- 
ture than the farmer. His business is with 
the soil he treads upon, with its various 
constituents and their ever varying propor- 
tions—with the green earth and its cover- 
ing of grapes and plants, its flowors, while 
over the head is stretched the broad o’er- 
arching. sky, inviting him to useful reflec- 
tion, and urging him to “look through na- 
ture up to nature’s God,” —[ Genesee Far. ] 


Agriculture, &c. 


TROPICAL FIBROUS PLANTS. 

It is with pleasure we lay before the rea- 
ders of the New-York Farmer the folowing 
communication from Dr. Perrine, !ate U.S. 
Consul at Campeche. His long silence 
made us apprehensive that he might ‘have fal- 
len a victim to his zealous and continued ef- 
forts to introduce. into this country the fi- 
brous and unestimated plants of southern 
Mexico. His devotion and sacrifices ap- 
pear to throw around the object he ‘has’ in 
view a sacredness that renders further 
“n glect and delay” unhallowed: We 
hope and. trust, that ere long his anticipa- 
tions will be fully realized, as they long sinee 
deserved. 

Dr. Perrine’s object is to acclimate in 
Florida.the fibrozs plants of southern Mex- 





ico. These plants produce: materials: far 


ropes and cordage ; but from the miserable 
curture and rude manufacture in that coun- 
try, Dr. P. has been led to infer a vast 
source of national wealth, if introduced into 
the southern section of the Union, .. He ac- 
cordingly has had the- subject- brought be+ 
fore Congress several times ; but the mo- 
mentous concerns of party politics have been 
too engrossing for him to obtain, any posi 
tive action. State Legislators, and Agricul- 
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Dr. P. has devoted mo 

pobre much of his time, and made sac 
rifices of health, in précuring plants. anc 
specimens of the hemp, and in distributing 
them in various parts of the country. Foi 
acclimating the valuable plants of the glob« 
in our extended country, it has been sug- 
gested that there should be three national 
gardens,—one in the Northern, one in the 
Middle, and one in the most Southérn 


States. To aid in the establishment of a 
national experimental garden in Florida has 


been Dr. P.’s request of the General Gov- 
ernment. A grant of a tract of the unoc- 
cupied, and almost valueless, portion of 
Florida, the assistance of a Government 
vessel in importing the plants; and an 
appropriation of a small amount of money, 
would accomplish the object, and add vastly 
to individual and national prosperity ; and it 
is to be hoped that Congress will at its en- 
suing Session give this subject that attention 
to which it is so eminently entitled. 

We shall, at all times, be ready to aid 
Dr Perrine, ‘and others who may take an in- 
terest in the subject, through the columns of 
our publications, or by any other means in 
our power. 

To the Editor of the New-York Farmer. 
Model Farm of the Agricultural So. of La., 
Parish of St. James, about 60 miles above 


New-Orleans, 13th April 1837, 8 o’clock, 
P. M. 


Dear Sia :—Aftcr ten days confinement 
to bed by a fresh attack of my ancient dis. 
ease of the liver, 1 have this moment risen 
to attempt a communication to you. After 
waiting at Campeche in vain the arrival of 
my successor in office, during eighteen 
months, sustained by the lingering hope that 
one of our naval vessels would call to re- 
ceive and transport to Florida a cargo of at 
least the fibrous leaved plants of Yucatan, I 
became convinced that our government 
would not aid, either my arduous endeavors 
to promote the utility’of American Consulates 
in Mexico, or my still more persevering ex- 
ertions to acclimate tropical plants in the 
United States. Hence, on the 28th of Jan- 
vary I embarked in’ the schr. Pocahontas, 
with the Archives of the Consulate ; on the 
8th ol February the schr. struck and stuck 
on a mud bank, off the S. W. Pass of the 
Mississipi ; and on the 11th [alone arriv- 
ed at New-Orleans. During the ensuing 
month it rained more tham half the time, day 
and night, and the streets were literally 
miry with mud, yet so rapid was the evapo- 
ration in the intervals that two to three ‘or 
four sunny days at fartherest sufficed to 
fill the air with dust. 

My be 1 was so bad on my departure 
) ne that the master of the ves- 















on the Wad weather of New-Orleans was] 
-ertainly not calculated to improve my con 
lition ; yet such was the magical effect ‘0! 
breathing once more the air of “ freedom: 
only home,” that within the month my 
veight considerably increased, and my ap 
jearance was so much bettered as to exciti 
the remarks of my friends: During this 
period there were two meetings of the Ag- 
ricultual Society, at which I assisted, and 
exhibited specimens of the plants and pro- 
ducts of Yucatan. The results were highly 
satisfactory to me. Two resolutions intro- 
duced by the worthy President, Ex-Govern- 
or Roman, were unanimously passed, one re- 
questing the publication of my correspond- 
ence and the other my agency in obtaining 
plants at the expense of the Society. Seve- 
ral members of the Society were also mem- 
bers of the Legislature, and one of them Dr. 
Brashear, | believe, on the Lith February, 
introduced a resolution in my favor which 
was unanimously passed by both houses of 
the Legislature. ‘This resolution with an 
explanatory preface, instructs the Senators 
and requests the Representatives of La. in 
Congress “to procure the passage of said 
Bill into a law under such conditions as may 
comport with the public good.” [ cannot 
conceive what possible opposition can be 
made to the law, especially since Gen. Scott 
has officially declared that the granting of 
Florida lands to volunteers would be a fraud. 
Indeed I have never anticipated any rational 
objections to the Bill; but what I have suffer. 
ed by so long, and what I still fear, is neg ect 
and delay. There is not probably another 
man in the United States who would accept 
the land as a gift, if he were obliged to 
occupy it, particularly after the unfavorable 
mpressions of soil and climate created by 
the late Seminole war; but I still persist 
in my opinion that the tropical temperature 
of the Southern district of Florida will coun. 
terbalance the defects of its surface: and if 
ths facts and arguments J can offer, with a 
township of mity marshes and arid sands, will 
not suffice to attract associates and capital, 
to plant and populate it, why I shall continue 
on hereafter, as I have gone on ten years 
heretofore, unaided and alone, as I am de- 
termined to locate my family there for life. 
14th.11 A. M. The exertion of writing 
the foregoing, cost me a bad night and 
morning, yet it is so painful to be lying in 
bed, preyed upon by pestering thoughts, that 


[t was agreed that I should proceed to this 
Farm, to ascertain the condition of the tropi- 
zal plants, which | had sent to the Agricultu- 


‘nat caleidemsugines etre 


| have got up again to continue this letter. 


‘on Cumpechanum 2 plants, Piseidia’ Erythe! 
-_ 5 plants, Crescentin eujete, 1, C. pepinos 

» Melia sempervirens, several’ (plusieurs) 
Ficus indica, 4, Agaves 9, Bromeliaanaz 
1as, 2, B. karatta, 2. I went into’ the gars 
Jen and fouud a frame? shed about 12 feet 
broad, 15 feet long, and 7 feet high on’ one 
side, and nine on the other, A single laye? 
of thin cypress boards constitues the wéath, 
er boarding and roofing. On ‘the soutivsidé 
there are three rows of small window ‘glass 
extending the whole length, and on the West 
side a similar arrangement about half thé 
breadth not excecding the surface of’ ¢ont 
non window. You may infer from this dé 
scription how littlé protection’ ftom’ ¢old 
could be afforded to plants during ‘the ex: 
cessively cold days and nights which *visit 
Louisiana every winter. Indeed, it ‘has’ bes 
come here a general opifion that both the 
winter and summer of this State have been 
gradually getting colder dw ing many years. 
Notwithstanding all these discouraging'ciré 
cumstances, I. found that all the woody plants 
had continued to increase in height ‘and dis 
ameter during two or three years. The 
Logwood, the Habi, (P. E. Campeche Teak’) 
the 2 species of Calabash tree (Ce and'p:) 
had grown to a very encouraging degree, 
but magine my regret when I found that'the - 
branches and trunks of each were now dead! 
These had all been left in shallow boxes*of 
earth, had outgrown the capacity for noutish- 
ing them, and this fact alone would account 
for their perishing independently°of other 
neglect, or of cold. It nevertliéless appears 
that the roofs are still alive, and that if propet 
care be taken of them; their acclimatioa will 
be ensured. 

Tue Ficus indica planted oa the vordere 
the central path of the garden is-also’killed 
in the trunk, and has been cut off at the 
level of the ground. ‘Tne roots however apr 
pear to be vigorous, and will hereafter*bear 
so great a proportion to the steuis as’ to sum 
tain the heat and life of the latter. Plants like 
auman boings must pay the price of acela’. 
mation. Tney must suffer from sickness 
during their seasoning to maintain their health 


afterwards in their new residence. May 


individuals, both of the vegetable and énisnal 
race, must even die during the process: of act 
clamatioa in their adopted or adoptive coun. 
try, but the species of both will be preserved. 


} tut the Meliasempervisens has exceeded 


ay expectations, Although the seeds” us 
seen planted very close in a shallow. box at 
least 50 within 25 square inches, so: that 
hey sprang up’ as thick as wieaty thet 











ral Society during the last four years; and ot 
se 19th Mareh I left New-Orleans and ar- 





of 18 to 39 inches, aad iad been leftiin the 
»pen air all winter éatirely neglected, yet the 


vel expressed to the owner his Satien! rived here the same night. I found in the!’ stems on’my arrival, the 20th of M 











; out, leaves! Irinsisted. 

tan (tee RR ri: 
border along the fence of the garden; without 
my knowledge half their lengths were chop- 
ped off ;.three weeks of dry weather suc- 
ceeded, and yet they did not loose a single 
leaf,!.. It-has now been. raining the greater 
part of the last four'days and nights, and at 
this moment I went to the garden and ascer- 
tained that not a single plant has been dam- 


aged in any way. .1. doubt not that it will 
goon, .oyerrun all our South-western and 


Southern States like its brother the Pride of 
China, (M. Azedarach) under its Campeche 
name of Paraiso or Paradise tree. As this 
is. the only one of the aforesaid tropical trees 
which has been-here produced from the seed: 
does it not afford encouragement ts believe 
that such of the others as can be propagated 
by seed might have succeeded as well. I 
brought with me a considerable quantity of 
the seeds of the Meliasempervisens, and 
‘have distributed many in New-Orleans, and 
to planters up the river, and confidently an- 
ticipate its extensive propagation. 

But how unfortunate it is for the first pro- 

pagators of plants, that various very valuable 
species cannot be reproduced by seeds. He 
only who like myself, has been many years 
endeavoring to, transport, transplant, and 
transacclimate living plants, can form an ad- 
equate conception of the difficulties and 
disappointments which lie in his way. Al- 
though the Fecus indica appears to be dissemi- 
nated ..by birds, yet I have not ascertain. 
ed. that man.has been able to reproduce it 
from the minute seeds of its minute fruit. 
The Crescentia eugete, or Calabash tree has 
seeds enough in the pulp of the shell, so use- 
ful for domestic utensils, yet it is always pro- 
pagated in Yucatan, by shoots from its roots. 
Even admitting that when these trees get 
. petlimated in a civilized country, the propa- 
- gation by seed can be affected; very few 
persons would have patience enough, to wait 
80.long as would be required in that way to 
neyproduce their useful trees. It is hence, 
especially important, to select the best pos- 
sible Jocation for living plants, imported from 
tropical climates. Taat the damage done 
tothe Logwood, andthe Campechy Teak,* 
andthe wild Fig, and the Calabash tree, does 
not. discourage me, results from the fact, 
that these living plants sent from Campeachy, 
have, ip,the model farm a bad location, both 
as. parogaais exposure and. soil. 
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‘The Habi,* is. native of arid sandy and 
limestone soils, and should have been plant- 
ed in.the Pine woods, Both being forest 
trees, should have the protection of forests 
at least, during the process of their acclima. 
tion. The wild Fig appears to delight in the 
most. sterile soils, and will flourish in the 
crevices of barren rocks. Indeed it will 
take root in the cracks of stone walls and 
fences, and its swelling roots, will at the 
same time, force apart and fasten portions of 
the stony mass in which they grow. In the 
suburbs of Campeche, the lots are surround: 


ed by walls which are made rather of mor- 


tar and stone, than of stone and mortar, but 
the latter is so excellent, that it becomes as 
hard as the lime stones themselves, which 
are laid-on it. . It .is hence of course easy 
to form piliars and columns resembling solid 
pieces. of stone or marble. On one side of 
a gate way, there was a stout square pillar, 
on the top of which was a pyramidal head 
with a groove atthe base. In this groove 
ayoung wild fig was growing, and its roots 
had removed the pyramidal summit at least 
a foot beyond. the centre of gravity of its 
base ! and there they held it fast and firm! ! 
and thus it has remained several years!!! 
Sometimes I have seen it growing out of 
the top ofa palm tree! and at others I have 
seen the top of a palm tree apparently grow- 
ing out of a wild fig tree!! ‘Fhe explana- 
tion is easy.. The minature fruit, about the 
size of a raspberry, is voided by the birds 
on wail on other trees, and there adheres 
and grows, extracting mostly its nutriment 
from the air. When germinated on the 
top ofa palm tree, it sends down aerial roots, 
which twine round the trunk of the palm ag 
they gradually descend to the ground, so as 
to cover finally the whole trunk, and appear 
to convert it into a wild fig tree! When 
growing by itself after it has reached se 
great a size that its branches are dispropor- 
tionately large to its roots, it sends down 
aerial roots from the lower sides of its hea- 
viest branches in a direct line to the earth. 
This. process being repeated, and these 
downward shoots being rooted, they both 
serve as props to support the tree against 
the unruly winds, and as.pumps to suck up 
nourishthent from. the unwilling earth. In 
the course of ages it thus becomes a forest ; 

and such is the history of the celebrated 
Banyan tree of the East Indies. But I am 





' ‘By t the b; , when I use the term Campea. 
chy don’t mean to express that it j is 
‘a species of the Tectona, but adopt the 
tae ea i sailors, who thereby convey 
ee eat rah enek| 
or in durability, even to’ our live oak. In 
Jamacia it is said “to be called Jamacia 


Indies, and much superi- |} 








dogwood, a still more unapprapriate name. 


running away from my principal subject, 


* The Campeachy name of the Piseidia. 
erythrina, ‘or rather Pampeacheana, ‘ant 








S, you wil 
] perceive, mf ie wt pe of the. 
banks : of the Mississippi. is not aaa 
adopted to the groveth of the Fecus indica, 
and much less to its acclimation. 

From what I have written you will per- 
ceive that Iam decidedly of opinion.that the 
pinewoods of Louisiana are decidely superi- 
or to its river banks for the acclimation of 
tropical plants. Indeed I may declare that 
as the intermediate domestication of tropi- 
cal plants is essential to. promote the gradual 
acclimation of tropical plants in all the 8S. 
sand. S. W. States, so in these states, the in. 
termediate transplantation of tropical plants 
in their pinewoods, is highly important to 
promote their success in the other sections 
of the same states. 

The very important fact should also be 
always kept in mind, that independently of 
the protection of the evergreen woods, 
nearly all valuable plants of the tropics, yet 
to be introduced, demand the most sterile soil. 
Mr. McCarty of New-Orleans, showed me 
a plant in his garden, which he had brought 
from the pinewoods, where it grows rapidly 
into a beautiful tree, but which remained. in 
a stunted state, under his fostering care. He 
attributed its failure to the wetness and cold. 
ness of the soil alone, but I would add to 
its excessive richness, because you know 
that all the ‘alluvial banks of the Mississippi 
are loadedwith vegetable and animal remains 
The soil on the banks is of course exceed- 
ingly fertile for such marsh plants as delight 
in decomposing, or organized matter, and 
hence the Sugar Cane could not find a bet. 
ter soil, but even for this the subsoil is too 
much charged with water. You know of 
course that the dead are buried above the 
earth, on account of the fresh water below it 
which is spread all over a vast extent of the 
State like an underground sca, As the 
process of living vegetation is never sus- 
pended in evergreens, its activity in every 
season, generates a notable degree of heat 
by means df which they elevate the tempe- 
rature of the freezing winds, whose force 
they, at the same time, mechanically arrest 
and thus afford a double protection to the 
other plants which seek their shelter, 

When I began,.I did not expect to write 
three pages, and yet I find myself in the 


| middle of the fourth. page, without, having 


said a word. on my ‘most favorite topic—f- 


brous leaved planis. ., 
To be Continued. 





and my sickness must plead my excuse fo; |} 


which I shall use hereafter instead of Cam-|} 
peachy Teak. th 
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‘important, 2 and are worthy of being test- 
ed by those who have limestone on their 
farms. We.ask for this subject, the atten- 
tion of-our readers ; and of those who have 
heretofore tested, or may hereafter test, the 
theory by experiment, to furnish us a state- 
ment of the result for publication. We 
shall.also be much obliged to Mr. Partridge 
for a continuation of his favors. 


TO. THE PRESIDENT OF THE LYCEUM OF 

_ NATURAL HISTORY. 

Sirx,—In a conversation I had with you 
on board a steamboat on the North river, 
sometime during the summer of 1835, rela- 
tive to lime, as applied agriculturally, | 
mentioned the advantage of using it gene- 
rally in’ a ground state, as plaister is now 
used, instead of burning it. You informed 
me, subsequently, that your farmer had ap- 
plied some on your land in a state of pow- 
der, and found it decidedly beneficial. I 
then promised to. send you my written opin- 
ion on the subject, and I now beg leave to 
falfil'that promise, with an apology for de- 
laying it so many months. 

It is well known, to every intelligent ag- 
riculturalist, that soils covering limestone 
rocks are the most productive of any on the 
globe. I know of but one exception, when 
thelime stone is. too highly charged with 
magnesian earth... Our country affords 
many facts in proof of this assertion. 1 
shall refer to two locations as all sufficient 
for my purpose. The state of Kentucky 
has a.bed of lime stone running underneath 
its whole surface, and its natural soil has 
been produced, and is still producing by the 
abrasion of those rocks. The superior 
productive powers of the soil of that State 
is well known to every intelligent farmer in 
our extensive country, and is spoken of in 
_ terms of admiration by Europeans. .That 
part of Pennsylvania extending from the 
Lehigh Water Gap to Easton, isa lime- 
stone country, and affords another instance 
of its highly productive powers. 

In England, the soil deposited in valleys 
at the foot. of limestone hills, are equally 
productive. The valley running from the 
cit of Bristol, to the city of Worcester, is 
of description, and there is no_ soil 
more productive in Great Britain. There 
are more than twenty spurs of hills bound- 
ing’ that ‘valley, each containing large bo- 
dies’ of limestone rock, and the springs 
flowing from them, are so charged with 
limestone,.as to incrust every thing lying 
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Lime, Serum Chalkyis alsoow 
very generally on land near to the Chiat | 
Mountains in England. 


The lower part of this State abounds. in 
primitive limestone, and the preceding ob-. 


the facts to recti‘y a material error commit- 
ted, as I conceive, by the farmers in using 
it on their land. They, burn.the limestone 
at-considerable expense, and in that state 
use it for agricultural purposes. 1 would 
suggest, as a far better general application, 
that the limestone be merely ground, and 
in that state applied to the land. As this 
may be a new mode of application, I shall 
endeavor to show wherein it is preferable 
to the present. 


[have been frequently informed by far- 
mers who use burnt lime on their land, that 
they keep it some menths before using, and 
that then the good effects are not observa- 
ble the first year. We have only to ascer- 
tain what these facts prove, and the whole 
mystery will be instantly solved. In burn- 
ing limestone two materials essential to ag- 
ricultural productiveness are driven off, its 
water and its carbonic gas, . In its natura: 
state it is a carbonated hydrate, when burnt 
it is caustic lime (oxide of caleium,) made 
so by the heat driving off its water and 
carbonic gas. Why does the farmer delay 
putting it on his land, but for the simple 
reason that it is too caustic for vegetation. 
Why does it require to lie in the soil one 
year before producing any visible fertilizing 
effect? it is for nothing more than to give it 
time to return again to a state of carbonat- 
ed hydrate, the same condition it was in be- 
fore burning, 


I have said that limestone merely ground 
is the best general mode of applying it to 
agricultural purposes, there are some ex- 
ceptions to this rule. When a soil contains 
“ hard roots, dry fibres, or other inert vege- 
table matter, a strong decomposing action 
will take place between burnt lime, and the 
vegetable matter, rendering that which was 
before comparatively inert, _nutrative.” 
Where this is the case, it would be well for 
the farmer to use one third burnt lime, and 
two thirds of ground limestone, or any 
other proportion he may find most effica- 
cious, For stiff heavy.soils use the lime- 
stone coarsely powdered, for inthis state, 
after being well ploughed and harrowed, 


servetions were made with a view to apply | 






fore easily ftronaty t cai 5 Pieces, TE 
a fine powder, at the opt.on.of the operas 
tor. 

The question was asked, by a write? 
a late New-York Farmer, “if it cae 
ble that ground limestone can answer. the 
purpose of plaister of Paris.” I ‘should 
say that it can, and it may be, eventually, 
a better purpose. “The fertilizing property 
of plaister depends mainly, if not altogeth- 
er on its hydratic property, that is, on_ its 
power to attract moisture during the night, 
and imparting it gradually to the plants 
during the day. The carboriate of lime 
possesses the same property in a conside- 
rable degree. Ihave never heard of ‘these 
two limestones being analized, for the pur- 
pose of developing their comparative pow- 
ers of absorbing moisture from the atmos- 
phere, and their facilities of giving out thei, 
moisture at atmospheric temperatures. To 
have this accurately performed, would be a 
desideratum with agriculturalists. 

We know that soils formed by the abra- 
sion of limestone rocks are of the most 
fruitful description, we see its productive 
powers when land is irrigated with water 
holding limestone in solution, and with 
equal effect in the state of Chalk. Science 
has, developed the properties on which, this, 
productiveness depend, and if our farmets 
would suit their appliances: scientifically, 
we should not now be receiving a supply of 
agricultural products from Europe. 

Wiiiiuam Partripee, 





SHORT HORNED DURHAM BULL “Essex.” 
We saw on Saturday last, the fine Dur. 
ham Bull Essex, raised by Gorham Par- 
sons, Esq.,.of Brighton, Massachusetts, 
but now the property of Col. Ralph Watson, 
of East Windsor, Connecticut. - 
The following is a description of him 
with his pedigree, er 
thorough bred Durham -impreved 
scar haae But, by sire and é¢am is from 
the most celebrated stock ever imported 
from Kngland—was bred witli great-care by 


Gorham Parsons, Esq., of Brighton, Masa; 
He isa beautiful red. roan, and red» 
on speckled, red neck, 5 hie cy 


short. and small horns, red and. white 
legs, white throat, ved hams, fine st 





so as to mix thoroughly with the soil, it 
would, so lighten it as to. enable the sun and 








in them. . When the springs issue from the 
Teena the hills, they are much used 
the higher lands, and the bene- 
are : visible. to every observer. | 





air to penetrate to. the roots-of its vegeta- 
tion, thereby rendering the future crops 
more productive, ‘For lighter soils it can- 
not be ground toofine. Our ive lime: 
stone rocks are peculiarly well. calculated 





















‘that. took. the im nem 
ye s at the Cattle Show in Brigh. 
; ind 1817, her sire Cornelius Coolage of 

- Boston Celebrated ‘Bull Celebs, Which ‘he. 
imported from England to improve the stock 
in .the county of Essex, Young 


acre bain, orl gn 


iniprove the breed of cattle in his native 
Shane Youn, Admirals dam was the fine full 
blood Durham Cow Rose. 
“Rarea Watson 
* East Windsor, Conn. May 22d, 1837. 










* Porarors, —tIn a the Potatoe is 
cultivated with peculiar success ;—as the 
stalk grows, the earth is heaped.up, leay- 
ing -only three leaves at the top; roots are 
thus greatly increased, and the produce is 
said to. be astonishing. 





From the Maine Farmer. 
“ VALUABLE IMPROVEMENT. 


FiTTs’ GRAIN SEPARATOR AND CLEANSER. 
E thing “which ‘shall facilitate the 
labor of the Farmer and enable him to do 
more at a less expense, we look upon as a 
valuable, improvement, and never refrain 
from giving as early notice of it to our 
teaders ‘as possible, that they may put 
themselves tH away to profit by it, or at 
any.rate, not remain in ignorance of it. 
a accordance with this practice we would 
a the weal our readers to the 
cornmunication ow, I ting a ma- 
chine, inventell ‘by the Messrs. Pitts’, of 
Winthrop, ‘for ‘threshing, separating the 
grain. fiom, the straw and foul stuff, and 
winnowing it ina mo.t clean and perfeet 
manner. 


The Inventors are faycrably known to 
the’ public by several iniportant improve- 
ments which they have made in machinery 
« aaron kinds, . It,will be recollected 

premium has been awarded them by 
ry ennebec Agricultural Society for their 
ine for threshing and cleansing grain. 
Since then they have been busily engaged 
in improving and perfecting their invention, 
until at length:they have produced one which 
we think is all that can be asked for. The 
machine is made up of the thresher, which 
is of the usual form,—a belt so constructed 
astoseparate the grain from the straw, and 
topass the straw forward and throw it off of 
the machine,;—a winnower or fanner, with 
its sieves of different degrees of fineness 
towéparate foul seeds from the wheat,—a 
forthslight sea ‘cleaned grain, ard another 
or tailings. An apparatus 
is attached if desired, for returning the bent 
the winnower again for a second cleans 
The os isso constructed that the wind 
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‘examined | pes part “of i it; ‘and havir 
leritically’ watched every movement with a 
view to detect any faults which might ren- 
der it unavailable, we are constrained to say 
that we could find nothing which could lead 
us to doubt its utility, and we therefore em- 
brace the opportunity 10 advise our friends 
of the facts, in order that they may be 
aware of the existence of so important an 
auxiliary in the wheat business and govern 
themselves uccordingly. | 

This: machine will be exceedingly well 
adapted to the practice of the Southern and 
Western States where they are in the habit 
of threshing grain in the open air, and as it 
can be done without the loss of a kernel. 





IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN THRESHING 
AND CLEANSING GRAIN. 

An improvement in the mode of threshing 
and cleansing Grain has been effected by 
Messsrs. J. A. & H. A. Pitts, of Winthrop, 
Maine, which we think exceeeds any thing 
that we have heretofore seen or heard of. — 
The imprevement consists in adding appa- 
ratus of a simple kind to the common 
threshing machine whereby the straw is 
separated from the grain and the grain 
winnowed fromthe chaff and foul seeds in 
a complete and expeditious manner, all by 
one. operation of the machine. We had the 
pleasure of witnessing the operation of this 
machine on the 8th. It was propelled by 
one horse. 

The Grain was threshed perfectly clean, 
and winnowed.or cleaned far better than 
we have ever, seen it by any common 
hand winnowing machine. No grain was 
found passing over with the straw, or scat- 
tered out from any part where it should 
not. We congratulate the Agricultural 
commmunity in having the prospect of so 
efficient an aid to the wheat or grain cul- 
ture, and cheerfully recommend it to the 
attention of the farmers of the United 
States asa valuable improvement. , 
Pevee Benson, Jr. | Bensamin'Srevens, 
Sam’: Bensamin, | M. B. Sears, 
Perec Barker, A. 8. Ricumonpn, 
Daniet Carr, Wo. Henry Lorp, 
Davip Stantey, | Sam’t. Woon, Jr. 
G. A. Benson, Jos. A. Metcatr. 
The following remarks we copy from 
the Augusta Banner. It seems that we 
are not alone inthe opinions which we 
have expressed ia regard to the Messrs. 
Pitts’ Separator. 

THESHING, SEPARATING AND WINNOW- 
unG Macwine.—TI was very much gratified 
while at Winthrop, in beholding the ope- 
ration of a Machine bearing the above title. 
It is the invention, of the Messrs. Pitts’ of 
Winthrop, who are the Patentees. These 
gentlemen aré well known as the inven- 
tors of several instruments, one of which 
is the Stone Cutter, which bids fair to be of 
much advantage in hewing stone. The 
Threshing, Separating and Winnowing 
Machine will probably be of as much real 
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Sonrroat fan wo os ge ge 
is at once peterred, that it w ea el 
be highly useful, but must be exceedi 
valuable to farmers. ‘Its° intrinsic Ho) 
lencies are its 'perfect simplicity, its great 
power, the great quantity of labor) it.per- 
forms in a limi'ed period, of time, and the 
velocity and thoroughness with which it 
prepares thc grain for the dpefation of the 
mill. It combines every desirable princi- 
ple for the purposes for which it is designed 
and commends itself at once to the notice 
of grain growers. It can be moved either 
by horse power, water power or steam pow- 
er. Further particulars. will: teadily be 
furnished on application to Capt. John A. 
Pitts, Winthrop, Maine. 

; D.J. M. 


Tue Crors in Inptana.—The follow. 
ing extract is from the Madison (Indiana) 
Courier & Enquirer of 6th May, a well con- 
ducted journal, of which we have No. 6.— 
We welcome it to our table, and wish its 
publishers all success. 


Since our last went to press, we have 
conversed with several farmers, who in- 
form us thet the wheat crops, although at 
present suffering for want of rain, look bet- 
ter than ihey did this time last year, and 
that unless injured in its growth by a con- 
tinuance of the present unfavorable weather, 
promise a fair yield. The present pros- 
pect for oats is rather unfavorable. Al- 
though the ground generally has for some 
time been prepared, but few farmers have 
ventured to plant corn, and ‘those few, it is 
conjectured, will be compelled to re-plant, 
the seed having rotted in the ground, | It 
is high time this invaluable grain was in the 
ground, and we sincerely hope that we may 
ee have sufficient rain to prepare the 
earth to receive it. 
Vegetables of every kind are exceeding- 
ly backward, owing to the same, cause.— 
This however, is nv news to our market- 
going friends. 
There is at present every prospect of an 
abundance of fruit of every kind. The dry 
weather has been rather favorable to them 
than otherwise. A few of. the peaches 
have been destroyed, but more, than a. sul 
ficient quantity still remain. 

We had scarcely finished writing” the 
above paragraph late last evening, when 
we were blessed with a refreshing shower. 











From the Farmer and,Gardener, ‘ 
CULTURE OF RUTA BAGA, 

Mr. James M. Lawton, in a communi 
cation in the Cultivator, gives the following 
rules for the preparation of the soil, and the 
culture of the Ruta Baga, . The conclu- 
sions at which he arrives are the result. of 
many years experience and close observa- 





ithas not been introduced finally to the 
public, but must claim the approbation -o' 
popular opinion. It performs with the ut, 
most ease what b many has been consid- 
ered an impossibility, 7, Soeapieting effectual. 
ly the different operations of threshing out 
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4. Thre v the'land into ieee 24 inches 
apart, with a stiiall horse plough. ° 
oll down .the ridges by a light. rol- 
o or other instrument; make a light fur- 
row, say an inch deep, drill in the seed on 
érabout the 15th of June: the seed should 
be. ‘10 inches ‘apatt in the drill, and when 
the plants come up, all but one plant should 
be 
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r Drbal the plants three timés in a sea- 
son, that is, keep the weeds out, and the 
earth stirred: about the plants ; as they are 
first breaking the ground they must be pow- 

dered with plaster of Paris,—and twice af 
tetwards also—when they receive the two 
last hoeings. 

- Mr; Lawton further adds, that he has 
found the above rules, when closely follow- 
ed, never. to fail in producing a good crop; 
that last year he raised from 90 rods, that 
is fro m half an acre and 10 perches of land, 

605 bushels of sound, close-grained Ruta 
baga turuips, on land a distance from the 
house and barn, on which, never to his 
knowledge, a spoonful of manure had been 
placed until within a few days of the time 
he put'the seed in the ground. This pro- 
duct. wasyequal to 10754§ bushels. per acre 

The success of Mr. Lawton should surely 
serve to stimulate every farmer and planter 
to at Jeast appropriate an acre or two to 
the culture of this excellent and hardy root. 

Unlike the other members of the turnip fa- 
mily} it» preserve through the hardest win- 
ter in the field, if the precaution be taken to 
throw a furrow up against the rows just as 
the hard’ frosts set in, and may be drawn 
thence for use, as occasion may suit. They 
are also more firm in meat, and more nu- 
tritious than any other turtiio. Horses and 
cows fed upon them do not scour as when 
kept on the other varicties. 





List oF susscrisers to the Railroad 
Journal, that have paid, (continven.) 


JeM, Price, City, N. ¥. | Jan. 1, 1838 
A, Brocklebank, City, Jan. 1; 1838 
J. E: Thompson; Augusta, Geo. To 
Oct. 1, 1838, Instead Jan. 1, 1838 
Geo. | Gillinghaff Baltimore, Md. 
~ Jan. 1, 1837 
W. R,.Cunningham, Greensboro, Geo, 
__ June.1, 1837 
J; Myers, Attleboro, Mass. June 1, 1838 
Capt. W. Turnbull, Washington, D. C. 
‘ Jan-1, 1838 
‘T. W. Smith, Georgetown, D.C, Jan. 1,1838 
Benj. Hallowell, Georgetown, D. C. 
» Jan. 1838 
Holt Wilson, Portsmouth, Va. Jar. 1, 1838 
Ogden Mallory, Sandusky City, Ohio, 
Jan: 1,'1838 
Giles C,. Smith, Eaolia, Inda. Jan. 1, 1838 
W. Fraser, «Jan 1, 1838 
atid Raion Co. Charleston, 
a -C., Jan. 1, 1838 a rah 
Wm. Henry, Stroudsbu s Las an. 1, ] 
peat Wy Jan. 1, 1838 


Bik Stecty;: Philadelphia, Pa. Feb. 1, 
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{ECHANICS’ FALE 


give. no- 
tice that the first Annual FAIR of the Mas- 
sachusetts. Charitable Mechanics’ Associa- 
tion will be held in the city of Boston, in 
September next, commencing on Monday, 
the 18th, and continuing at least. three days. 
The Association have placed at the dis- 
posal of the Board of Managers, the sum of} 
Five Thousand Dollars, to enable them ‘to 
conduct the Fair upon a liberal scale ;' ahd 
they hope to be able to render satisfaction 
to all who may feel disposed to. offer arti- 
cleg for exhibition. 

Medals or Diplomas will. be awarded to 
the owners: of all articles that may be deem- 
ed worthy of such distinction ;° and the 
Managers intend that the strictest. im- 
partiality ard fairness shall be observed in 
the distribution of Premiums. 

The Mathgers, i in furtherauce of the snb. 
ject they have ‘in view, invite contributions, 
of articles from every department of indus. 
try ; of choice specimens of American in- 
genuity and skill ; rare and valuable domes- 
tic productions, natural or. artificial ; the 
delicate and beautiful handiwork of females ; 
useful labor-saving machines, implements of 
husbandry, and new models of machinery, 
io all their varieties. 

Judges will be appointed to examine all 
articles offered, and the managers will award 
a gold or silver medal, or a diploma, to all 
articles. that may be pronounced by the 
‘udges worthy of reward. 

Articles intended for exhibition, must be 
delivered on or before Wednesday, Septem-| 
ber 13th. 

Arrangements will be made to exhibit, in 
operation, any working models that may be} 
offered, which will render. the exhibition| 
useful and interesting, and the managers Fest 
spectfully invite contributions in this branch. 
A careful and competent superintendent | 
will be appointed to take chare of all moe! 
dels ent fur this purpose. 


Board of Managers. 


Stephen Fairbanks, Jos. T. Buckingham, 
John. Rayner, James Clark, 
William Adams, Henry W. Dutton, 
Uriel Crocker, George Darracott, 
Gardner Greenleaf, Wm. S. Pendleton, 
James L. Homer, Charles A. Wells, 
James Barry, . Henry Bailey, 
Joseph Tilden, ~ Jonas Chickering, 
Rphretint Harrington, Henry H. Barton, 
Joseph Lewis, Thomas Boyd, 
Walter Frost, Wm. Uunderwood, 
Thomas J. Shelton, George G. Smith, 
John G. Rogers. 

P. S. For an 
dress JAMES L. 
Secretary, Boston. / 

_ Boston, March 24, 1837. 





OMER, Corresponding 
m28-ts1 





DRAWING INSTRUMENTS.—E: 
& G.-W. Blont,; 154 Water-street, New- 
York, have received, and offer for sale, 


Notice to Nanas Artisans, Mow. 
Sacturers, &c.—The un 


further information ad. || 












STE AN rad 
of 


a desirous 
Steam E for Saws 
veo ¢ Sy Pao onmsn Maxerags 


TORIES of any 
Engines only will be furnished, or anode” 
panied with Bollere and the necessary an 
chinery for putting them in operation, 

an Engineer always sent to. them. 
Information will be a all one to- 
those who desire it, by letter or by 


exhibiting the engines in ope operation in thiscity 
rae by letter should be very explicit 


and thé answers shall be e 
seal a 
30 wine New York. 


FOR SALE AT THIS SEtIGee 
A Praztical Treatise on Locomotive En# 
gines, with Engravings, by the Curvatig® 
De Pamsour—150 pages large octavo 
done up in papet covets 80 as to ‘be ‘sent 
by mail—Price $1 50. Postage for any 
distance under 100 miles, 40 cents, a 
60 cts. for any distance exc 100 n 
Atso—Van de. Graaff on 
Curves, done up as above; to be sent by’ 
mai!—Price $1. Postage, 20 cents, or. 
30 cents, as above. 
Aso—Introduction to a view of thé 
works of the Thames Tunnel—Price fifty 
cents. Postage as eereneeaae > ores 
*,* On the receipt of $3, a 
of the above eas wi be forwarded by 
mail to any part of the United Statesy « 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL 
ENGINEERS OF GREAT BRITAINs.... 
The first volume of ‘this ruse work, 
has just made its appearance in this country. 
A few copies, say twenty-five or thirly whok pla 
ha ve been sent out, and those have 
quite all been disposed of at fen oe bi 
each—a price, although not the value of the 
work, yet one, which will prevent many of 
our young Engineers from possessing it. In 








|| order therefore, to place it withi their reach, 


and at a convenient price, we shall 
the entire work, with all its e 
neatly done on wood, atid issue in six 
or numbers, of about 48 pages each, which 
can be sent te any part of the Pte United. States 
by mail, as issued, or put up in a volume at 
the close. 

The price will be to subseribors three dol. 
lars, or five dollars for two | 
in advance, The first number will be 


for delivery eatly in April—.Subseriptions 


are solicited. Oe) Bern 


NOTIC CA Se 
van nga write cup Hala 
Tike wanes ae wages will ra given. 
The road waverses an slevaied which is on- 
tirely free from any local 
JOHN EDGAR “THOMSON, Soe 
eo ox Office, aa EY 





a TO CONTRACTORS: — 
PROPOSALS will be received uit 


Dtawing Instruments of superior quality, ||ihe 














English, French, and Gernian Manufac- 
tures": 
They have also on hand Levis of supe. 
rior quality at low prices, 

eS received at this office for the 








;Kane P.O. Til. May 1838 
nee unchard, Fort Jeswup, La. 
‘ 1, 1888 


ais Instruments. 





ex! 1s 
















Son contracted for tanst be finished by the 
of July, 1 


‘kare 
Ms -rgey opr ATL. fice Teco sed in ‘the nse ones 
= _— orn 
ete ELLEN, In. 
. Co. 
_tiguir yet f James River Susie Rich- 
16—10t 


PATENT hiltkoaD, SHIP AND 
BOAT SPIKES. 
Picea 


: iatiee, i mane 
b wapevad me Patent ry, which, after 

‘operation, and now aimost uni- 
+4 the’ tia States, (as well as Lngland, 





Sion over rater ga Cans 


mou end pp abot te ray om Loleudend iron 

3 short notice. Almost all 

na in the United States are 

h os made at the ae Sant fac- 

for w h purpose they are invaluable 
is more han double any commut 


for 





ne ae 
mqaraetanyy septal RY BURDEN, Agent. 
ae ra rower, 222 Water 
area a ane 
Boston. 
pa ae il eee do well 10 for- 
as to keep pace with the daily inc dema 
' SEALED cen will be received at 
nak first forty miles of the Selma 
acted on by the Board on the t5th May, 
nt Augést nex, when the work wil) be ready 
the Tépute of being highly healthful. It is 
and uncommonly easy of excavation.— 
a pee as favorable for health as any 
yop een oo PY in the success 
with , and I jnvite the attention of men of indus- 
age of the soil 
onan cre 


a otibauwer. 
w@rey eNO. 
* Spikes for sale, at factory prices, ws i 
r- 
WS Philadelphia; T 
Psi us early as practicable, as the - 
his Spikes, (23am) URDVEN. 
the office of the and Tennessee River Rail- 
sare me 
the 
Proposals fur the first six 
for. the ensuing 34 miles, will be received 
after the first few miles, pursuing the flat 
tree from ‘and sw: and is well watered — 
The par length of the line of the Sel a and Ten- 
and the amount of capital already 
+ bothi at the North and elsewhere 
aes awide and desirable field to the con- 
LFRED DEXTER, Chief 


will Allorders directed tothe Agent, Troy, N. Y. 
yy and: Swe rineipal Irun 
& Smith, 
is crseckg= Ae of extending the manufacturin 
“TO RAILROAD CONTRACTORS. 
the town of Selma, Alabama, fur 
Sh ih ‘will be received after the first of 
the 10th May, .but will not be examined antil 
for contract. 
at ‘ ry Creek, occupies “ region of country, 
having 
‘The soil: is. generaily in cultivation, and is dry, light 
cra will be about 170 miles, passing gen- 
n it, this work must- necessarily proceed 
‘as offering in the pr f 
‘undertaking, ve ng prospect vo: 
boeddemned either to the subseri- 
Shearer 
selma, pg Mareh 20th, 1837. A 












alee PT" a that pa prt of the Now-York and Hala 


*|imaterials for Subsrarinates of the kind, m any part 


| 


‘l}nRON casTINSS for Gearing Mills and Factories of 





loteeretet 


0) ee as 


AP aE RS SE 


f Saran vs t Ve 
niurm Mailrond eal Pu a mee an he 
t a r 1s 
prepared to. make contracts to bald, and oa ier all 


ee 


of the United States, (Maryland excepted.) 

Bedappve tbe above planare to be seen at the ful- 
lowing jes, viz. Ori the main road leading from 
ing to Washington, two miles from the former 
. Acrossthe Metawauikeag river on che Mili- 

ja oitte, Onthe nal road in Jiinois, 
Onthe Baltimore and Susquehan- 
points. On the Hudson and 

ean Railroad, in two places. On the Bostonand 
Railroad, at several points. Ou the Bos- 

— and nnd Providers Railrosd, at sundry HP ge adhees cals 





the Conteoocook river at Henniker, N 


| Seuhegan river, at Milford, N. HH. Across the Con- 


necticut river, at Havert.ill, N. H. Across the Con 
toocook river, at Hencock, N. ff. Across the An- 
droscoggin river, at Turner Centre, Maine. Across 
the Kennebec river, at  staceihe, Maine. Across 
the Genesse river, at* Squakiehill, Mount Morris, 
New-York. Across the Phive River, at Hartford 
Vt. Across the Connecticut River, at Lebanon, N. 
Hl. Acrossthe mouth of the Broken Straw Creek, 
Penn. Across the mouth of the Catarangus Creek, 
A Railroat Bridge diagonally ac:oss the Erle, 
Canal,in the City of pa N.Y. A Ralroad 
Bridge at Upper Still Water, Orono, Maine. This 
Bridg+ is 500 feet in length; one of the spans is over 
200 feet. It is probably the FirnMEsT woov:N 
BRIDGE ever built in America. 

Notwithstanding his present engagements to build 
between twenty and thirty Railruad Bridges, and se- 
veral common bridges, several of which are now in 
progress of construction, the subscriber wi.l promptly 


alteud to businessuf the kind to much greater extent 
and en liberal terms. MOSES LONG. 
Roheste r, Jan. i3th, 1837. 4—y 





ALBANY EAGLE AIR FURNACE AND 
MACHINE SHOP. 


WILLIAM V. MANY manufactures to’ order, 


et parang 
O—Steam Engines and Railroad Castings o 
every description. 
'The collection of Patterns for Machinery, is not 
equalled inthe United States. 9—1ly 


NEW ARRANGEMENT. 


ROPES FOR INCLINED PLANES OF RAILROADS. 


WE the subscribers having formed a 
co-partnership under the style and firm of Folger 
& Cvleman, for the manufacturing and selling of 
Ropes for inclined planes of railruads, and for other 
usc 8, offer tysupply ropes fur inclined planes, of any 
length required withvut splice, at shurt notice, the 
manafacturing of cordage, heretofure carried on by 
S.8. Durfee & Co., will be dune by the new firm, the 
same superintendant and machinery are employed b 
the new firm that were employed by S. 8. Durfee & 
Co. All orders will be promptly attended to, and 
ropes will be sis toany 

12th month, L 
Siate of New-York. 


33—tf. 





ort in the United States. 
h, 1836. Hudson, Columbia County 


ROBT. C. FOLGER, 
GEURGE COLEMAN, 


AMES’ CELEBRATED SHOVELS, 
SPADES, &e. 


300 dozens Ames’ superior back-strap Shovels 
150 do. do do. plain do 
do caststeel Shovels & Spades 





150 do do 

150 do do Gold-mining Shovels 

100 do do plated Spades 

50 do do socket Shovels and Spades. 


Together with Pick Axes,Churn Drills, and Crow 
Bars (steel puinted,) nvannictared from Salisbury re- 
fined iron—for sale b Eee AC Ee eee 
WITH meg AM 
2 Liberty street, New-York, 
BACKUS, AMES & CO. 
No.8 State street, Albany 
N. B —Also furnished toorder, Shapes of every de- 
scription, made from Salsbury refined ad v4—tf 











STEPHENSON, 


Cars for 
No. 264 Elizabeth atreet, near Bleecker street; 


N 
RAILROAD come. Week t wa well to exa 


= 





| 











tTO 
t of Col. | PROPC 
e right to} 


Tzlnesent wl for the 
porto af she i 
tweet the 


a excavation “ai eae about one mils 


i will be 
eer eran papa Bat 
JOHN UTWIN 
Engiueer in N C. TRADE Raileond. 
RAILWAY IRON, LOCOMOTIVES, &c. 
THE subscribers offer the following articles for 


feiixey Iron, fiat bara, with countersunk holes and 
raitred joints, 


3 Ths, 
350 tons 23 by 1,15 ftin length, weighing 4,59, per ft. 





20 “ 2“ t, “ “ “ 3% “ 
70 Wee 4, a “ “ 2k “ 
90" 1b" 3,08 “ a ive “ 
99 “ } 4, “ “ “ “ 


— mor and Splicing Plates adapted dei, To 
fiee of duty to State governments of incor- 
seaeal companies. 
Orders for Eeneexivenis Beller te Boiler ioe executed, 


Rail Road Car and Locomotiv Base og Tires, 
wrought and turned er unturned, fitted on 
the wheels, viz. 30, 33, 36, 42, 44,54, and 60 iaches 
aiameter. 


E. V. Patent Chain Cable Bolts ‘for Railway Car 
axles, in lengths of 12 fet Ginches, to 13 feet 2%, 24 
3, 3t, 34, 34, and 3% inches diameter, __. 
Chains for Inclined Planes, short and sta SS 
ary nase tured —- E. V.Cable Bolts, proved 
at the greatest st 
India Rubber ors for Inclined Plaines, made from 
New Zealand flax. 
Also Patent Hemp Cordage for Inclined Planes, 
and Canal ‘lowing Lines. 
Paient Felt fur placing between the iron chair and 
stoné bluck of Edge ale 
Every description of Railway Iron, as wellas Lo- 
comotive Engines, rted at the shortest notice, by 
the agenty of one of our wn soe tesides in 
ees = this p a. 
y respectable American 
pe _ Ragoret aiden 
red through 


in 5 aud for yr laieay of 
us 
A. & G. RALSTON & CO., 


tives, Svachinity, itway Iron 
28 tf Philadelphia, No.4, South Fronist. 


aia 





cee 
& cu. 













Builder of a superior siyle of P 2 
Railroads. patton: 


ARCHIMEDES WORKS. 
(100 North Moor street, N. Y.) 
New-York, February 12th, 1836. 
THE undersigned begs leave toinform the Pek all 
tors of Raiirondt that they are peered to a tae all 
kinds of phoohinery fur Rui 
of any size, Car Wheels, suc oo nowin cs 
operation onthe Camde oan ofa R 
none of which have peg es Ns 
W heels, Axles,and Bunce fash 
bah h was: 
MACHINE WORKS oF ROGERS, 
KETCHUM ann GROSVENOR, Paterson, New: 
Jersey. ‘The undersigned receive orders fur the fol- 
lowing articles, manufactured by thm, of the moat 
fior deseription in every ar. "Sheir works 
boing extensive, and the r of pebiiel ton 
being large, they are onabled to e both large 
and orders with prompiness ee i 
f RAILROAD Engen and Tenor 
gander Loerie Wie ie, Anles, a 
and ut ive 
ige Tires; Car Wheels of er 
of patierns, and hee -nbes Car 
with wrought Tires Axles ie best American 
iron ; i Boxes and Bolts ye Cars. - 


COTTON WOOL ANB FLAX MACHINERY, 


most improv ‘d Pat 





=——— 


— he «SS ee et . 3 eet a 





